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Writing As A Career 


by MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


f all careers, that of professional writ- 
() ing is probably the most alluring to the 

novice. Given a certain ability it offers 
earning power comparatively early. It opens 
up possibilities of new and wide contacts. It 
permits self expression, that general and natural 
desire of all of us to assert ourselves as indi- 
viduals. It may even lead to celebrity and 
fame. 


Other professions may work and achieve in 
obscurity or semi-obscurity, but the white light 
of publicity beams on the writer from the mo- 
ment of first publication. To the beginner, 
filled with faith in himself, this promise of the 
center of the stage is not daunting. It is only 
in later years and after wide experience that, 
like an old actress, he begins to worry about 
this searching glare. Even, only too often, to 
dread it. 


But perhaps the most cogent reason of all 
is that writing looks easy. 


The novice knows that others, apparently 
no better equipped than himself, have suc- 
ceeded ; that no prolonged courses of study are 
required; that no diploma need hang in his 
office, and no State board pass on his qualifi- 
cations. He is even already familiar with the 
tools of the trade, these tools being more or 
less the words he uses every day, and that the 
raw material on which he will use those tools 
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lies all about him, in human beings, their ac- 
tions and their motives; in life itself. 

Small wonder then that the profession and 
art—it is both a profession and an art—appeal 
strongly. Here are the familiar tools and the 
material, and outside is that great mass of liv- 
ing, thinking, and reading people which we 
call the public, ready to accept his product pro- 
vided it pleases them. Ready even to acclaim 
him, if his material is good enough. Contrary 
to the general belief, there are no writers starv- 
ing in garrets today because their material is 
too good for general consumption. These small 
fictions are set up by the unsuccessful to save 
their own pride; and because we are a kindly 
and even a pitiful people we have allowed them 
to stand. Actually, so vast is the appetite today 
for the printed word, so wide its intellectual 
range, that there is no reason why any good 
writing product, intelligently produced and 
skilfully marketed, should fail to find readers. 

Roughly speaking, then, the so-called literary 
career may be divided into two parts, writing 
and securing publication. I have already said 
that writing is both a profession and an art. 
But it is more than that; it is a business also. 
It always has been a business, from those days 
when the man of letters was obliged to search 
for and secure a patron for his book, to the 
present time when he must secure a publisher 
for it. It goes even further than that. There 
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is no writer in the world who wants a small 
audience. He may scorn the monetary returns 
of wide popularity; he may even capitalize the 
smallness of his following by maintaining that 
he is writing over the heads of the general pub- 
lic. But the desire of every writer is to reach 
as many people as possible, to give his thought, 
precious or less precious as it may be, the largest 
possible circulation he can command. 

Any other attitude is a hypocritical one. He 
must write, not necessarily what the public 
wants, but what it will read. He must realize 
from the beginning, not only that there are 
definite limitations as to what it will read, but 
that the publications through which he hopes 
to reach that public have limitations of their 
own; that the apparently world-wide field from 
which he had hoped to draw his material has 
boundaries, after all. 

He may, usually does, resent these restric- 
tions, but he must recognize them. The de- 
cadent, the morbid and neurotic, even the highly 
controversial, are not for him. By essaying 
any one of them he handicaps himself before 
he begins. Quite frankly, the novice has en- 
tered a highly competitive field, which is the 
manufacture of certain material, and its sale to 
an ultimate market. This market is determined 
both by the quality of his output and by its 
acceptability. 

What is professional writing? One might 
say that it is the ability to think or to observe, 
and to put these thoughts or the results of these 
observations on paper for the benefit of the 
public. In non-creative writing, such as jour- 
nalistic work, essays, and articles, the definition 
would be sufficient; in creative work, such as 
poetry, fiction, and play-writing, it is insuffi- 
cient. 

Actually, all writing is creative in that it 
takes that which before was formless and gives 
it form. In this article, however, I am using 
it to designate those works which derive largely 
from the imagination: books, plays, short fic- 
tion, and so on. Into all creative writing of 
this sort both imagination and feeling enter 
largely. To the ability to think or to observe, 
and to put the results of those thoughts and 
observations on paper, must be added the in- 
ward-turning vision of the novelist or the play- 
wright. 








Creative writing in this sense is almost en- 
tirely derived from the writer’s inner life, that 
curious thing we call his imagination: a world 
in which his characters live and move and have 
their being, and of which at his best and easiest 
he is little more than a chronicler. 

No training in the world will supply feeling 
or imagination. Lacking them does not imply 
that writing as a career is closed. It does indi- 
cate, without reservation, that the imaginative 
fields of writing are forever beyond reach. 
There remain other fields, not perhaps so pleas- 
ant, but yet raising their own staple crops; the 
field of the essayist, the biographer, the traveler, 
even the philosophic looker-on at life. And 
bringing rather less of acclaim and reward, but 
with more latitude and with an ever-increasing 
demand for quality, the writing of editorials, 
special features, and news—all that vast amount 
of non-creative yet necessary and interesting 
material which fills our papers and magazines 
and is rapidly making the American people the 
best informed in the world. 

Naturally, then, the type of mind of the 
aspirant must determine his choice of which 
branch he will follow. The critical, analytical 
mind should not essay creation; the dreamer 
of dreams is lost and unhappy in the workaday 
world of the journalist or the feature writer, 
or in the easy chair of the critic. Perhaps the 
first essential in the choice of a writing career 
is to realize one’s limitations, and then, within 
them, to do one’s best. A small talent well 
used is better than a great one wasted. 


And it should be remembered that no such 
choice, made early in the career, remains arbi- 
trary later on. The creative faculty may not 
be evident at the start ; there may be a late ma- 
turing, or it may require living and experience, 
the filling of the storehouse, before it can be 
tapped. The number of creative writers who 
have begun life as reporters and journalists is 
a case in point. 

But with the choice, however made, there 
begins for the earnest worker a period of hard 
work, mental anguish, despair and disappoint- 
ment that is hardly to be equaled in any other 
profession. Whether the writer succeeds or 
not depends entirely on his acceptance of these 
conditions. If he can bring high courage and 
perseverance to his aid, granting him ability 
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to start with, he can hardly fail. If he con- 
siders each rejection a personal affront, if he 
will blame anything and everything but his own 
inexpertness for those rejections, he will fail 
and it were better he had never made the at- 
tempt. 


In this connection it may be well to refer to 
that strange shibboleth of the lay mind, in- 
spiration. The author presumably goes about 
the ordinary business of life, eats, sleeps and 
moves about, much as other people. Then, 
every so often, he is seized by an attack of in- 
spiration as more ordinary people have indiges- 
tion, and forthwith he takes to his desk as do 
others to their beds, there to remain until the 
paroxysm has passed. 


There may be writers so inspired, just as 
there are people who lack pigment in the skin; 
but I know of none. The average writer goes 
to his desk as inspired as a dish of boiled tur- 
nips; while he is at work there may come, at 
long, long, intervals a feeling that he is writing 
better than he knew, and this is the nearest he 
comes to inspiration. Even that, brief as it 
is and seldom as it comes, is worth the blind 
plodding through which he has reached it. He 
does not call it inspiration; he does not call 
it anything. He does not know what it is. Per- 
haps for a little time he has achieved a perfect 
connection between his conscious and 
conscious mind, but that is all. 


sub- 


Writing; more writing; rewriting; revising 
again what has been written; and then with 
fear and humility submitting the results of all 
this labor—this is the lot, not only of the novice, 
but of the experienced author. Always to reach 
for the moon and find one has grasped a piece 
of cheese; never to be satisfied until one has 
done his best, and even then to despair over 
the difference between the aim and the final 
achievement. 


Yet his compensation, when it comes, is 
enormous. Nothing brings such quick returns 
in friendliness and interest, and the novice’s 
belief that the hand of the world is against 
him quickly dies when success appears. 


As a matter of fact, his arrival is welcomed, 
not only by a world which appears insatiable 
for the printed word, but also by editors and 
publishers. 
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Up to this time the new author has suffered 
from a number of disabilities: 

(a) He has believed that he is unwelcome; 
that editors and publishers, and even the pub- 
lic, care only for the known name. 

(b) He has suffered rejections which he 
often considers unjust, and the reasons for 
which do not accompany rejected manuscripts. 

(c) He knows as yet nothing of the business 
of publishing nor of the policies of editors and 
book publishers. 


The first of these has a basis of truth. Cer- 
tain names, by reason of years of faithful labor, 
command instant attention from the editorial 
desk. More than that, the demand both from 
editors and publishers for stich names in their 
publications is insistent. But the bearers of 
such names have also passed through a novitiate, 
suffered the same rejections and the same 
agonies of doubt and only by dint of plodding 
labor and years of effort have reached their 
present place. If their product is not always 
of the highest grade it is usually dependable 
and skilful, and the recognition of these quali- 
ties has given them a following, a reading pub- 
lic. 

But as opposed to this, the new writer, pro- 
vided he can write interesting and publishable 
material, is always in demand. He brings to 
his work a freshness and enthusiasm the old 
writer has long since lost. He has the vitality 
of youth. He has even more ideas; many a 
novice, commencing his career, is fairly con- 
fused by the seething masses of thoughts and 
ideas which clamor to be put on paper. Given 
all this, it is clear that when he has achieved 
sufficient skill his market is ready for him. 
After all, the old writers must pass on and 
new ones must take their places. Instead then 
of the new author finding all doors closed in 
his face, he with ability will in due time find 
that he is received with enthusiasm. Indeed, 
contrary to the general beliefs, so eager is the 
search for new names that in some publishing 
houses a bonus is paid to that reader who dis- 
covers a promising manuscript by a new writer. 

His second disability, ignorance of the 
reasons inherent in his work for its rejection, 
is the one which he finds most discouraging. 
The average rejection slip is that and nothing 

(Continued on Page 27) 











Cogitations of a 
Prize Winner 
by MARGARET FLINT 


ust what is a prize? Did I win one, or 

did I not? I have just consulted the dic- 

tionary, and found that I did—that I re- 
ceived a sum of money awarded to the winner 
of a contest, which is a prize. The contract 
I signed, however, robbed me of the prize- 
money by turning it into purchase money. I 
received checks for the widely announced and 
advertised amount, and in return I gave the 
serial and book rights of my novel. That was 
straight business, not the awarding of a prize. 

But that was better than all right, for the 
real, the more valuable prize was not money 
at all. It was publicity, opportunity, and ex- 
perience blended into a highly interesting and 
gratifying whole. With this to go on, nothing 
but my own lack of ability can keep me from 
selling again. 

A first novel will not necessarily sell a sec- 
ond ; but a reasonably successful first novel will 
give the second a chance to sell itself. If the 
second is not a shade better than the first, I 
think it should not be published at all. 

I learned many things while I was writing, 
rewriting, and writing again, my prize-winner. 
And now the more I learn, the more I see ahead 
that I must study and master. That is not dis- 
couraging ; it is enlivening. 

From the suggestions and comments of the 
publishers, together with the reviews which I 
have read since my book appeared on the 
market, I have drawn a few conclusions, the 
accuracy of which further experience will either 
prove or disprove to me. They are as follows: 


1. A novel such as mine—one dealing with 
plain folk and ordinary happenings—must be 
written from the inside. The author must 
know those people thoroughly; know their 
lives, their feelings, their ideals. He must deal 
with them understandingly and lovingly. Not 
sentimentally—heavens, no! But complete 
honesty must be endowed with the saving graces 
of charity and humor. 


2. Accuracy of detail is essential. Readers 
often become so annoyed over a small incon- 








sistency that the whole novel is spoiled for 
them. (All my life I shall remember a moving 
picture which showed a peach orchard in bloom 
near Bangor, Maine, and a barn dance with 
the farm youths in full dress.) No novel is 
entirely without such slips, I suppose, yet the 
author should verify each detail, check and re- 
check throughout, never taking a single thing 
for granted. Memory even, can not be trusted. 

3. Clear delineation of even minor charac- 
ters is most important. If a character appears 
at all, even in one scene, or one sentence, he 
must be alive, and not a lay figure. One phrase 
may be enough to give him his identity, but it 
must be exactly the right phrase. 

4. Characters must behave logically. The 
veriest amateur knows better than to make a 
man laugh uproariously in one scene, when 
other scenes show him as a man who chuckles, 
or snickers. The plot must follow an inevitable 
course, leaving the reader convinced that things 
could not possibly have happened otherwise, 
the characters being what they are. 


5. It is better to describe a scene or a per- 
son in a few clear sentences than to indulge 
in an elaboration of detail. Give the reader 
a general impression, an atmosphere, an out- 
line, and let him fill in the details from his 
own experience. The pictures will not be true 
and satisfying, however, unless this sketch, as 
far as it goes, is honest, accurate, clean-cut. 
If a book is well done, the reader will think 
he knows each character personally; will be- 
lieve he has walked through the scenes. 


6. For such novels as I hope to write, there 
is no need to seek out strange and bizarre 
places, persons, or events. The value of the 
homespun or folk-tale novel lies in its close 
relationship to everyday life. The homely in- 
cident, the familiar scene, the universal ex- 
perience, all can be shown up as interesting, 
vital, even beautiful or romantic. Novels of 
travel, adventure, history, luxurious living, 
sports, and so on, call for a different approach 
perhaps. I like to read such novels well enough, 
but would never dream of writing them. They 
are not in my line—if I have a line. 

7. Humor in the folk-tale novel should never 
take the form of ridicule or of sarcasm. The 
writer may well see the funny side of things, 
and make the reader see it too; but this funny 
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side must be seen and appreciated by the char- 
acters involved as well. Humor and tears 
should never be far apart. 


8. Profanity, and scenes and speeches of 
questionable taste, should be used only as the 
plot and characters make them inevitable. A 
dirty word put in merely to prove that the 
writer is neither a coward nor a prude proves 
that the writer is a little worried about himself ! 
Obscenity is neither smart nor clever—it is 
merely obscene. Intimacy of detail should be 
introduced only when it is necessary, or of 
special interest—never just for its own sake. 


These few rules, I have learned and adopted 
for my own use, and I hope to add to them, de- 
velop them, and improve them. I wish it 
were possible to write a true and readable novel 
without touching on immorality, disease, and 
ugliness. But that would be impossible, since 
our human lives must all deal with such un- 
pleasantnesses; therefore the best we can do 
is to deal with them in the good old Sunday- 
school fashion, as evils to be overcome, as mis- 
takes to be corrected, as ugly spots to be beau- 
tified. Evil can kill persons, destroy human 
relationships and institutions, despoil human 
innocence and loveliness; but it can never kill 
or destroy the fundamental principles of vir- 
tue and truth and decency. The spurious real- 
ism that tries to give final victory to evil, calling 
the dirt and degradation of this world true. 
and the beauty and sweetness of it illusory, has 
no place in that literature which will live. 


I shall have to admit that, in writing “The 
Old Ashburn Place,” I had no workmanlike 
plan of action—no outline, no clearly defined 
plot, no regular working hours. I had never 
wanted to write a novel anyhow; it seemed too 
much like work. But for years I had been 
struggling with a handful of short stories. I 
had even had professional criticism and the 
services of an agent, but they would not sell. 
Gradually it dawned upon me that my favorite 
of these homing pigeons had enough in it for 
a novel; that it would be really better with the 
more finished and leisurely development al- 
lowed by the novel form. My interest being 
always centered in the development of char- 
acter rather than in plot, might I not succeed 
aS a novelist even though apparently I was a 





THE CORRECT FORMULA 
Margaret Flint outlines eight points 
which will make or mar a novel. Do you 
agree with her analysis?. Does your novel 
measure up to these standards? 


Apparently Mrs. Flint has the correct 
formula, because out of 2,632 manuscripts 
submitted in the PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Prize Novel Contest, her novel, “The Old 
Ashburn Place,” won the $10,000 award. 











failure as a short-story writer? I decided to 
try it. 

I did not use the favorite homing-pigeon 
plot. That is shelved for the time being. I 
went back twenty years to my girlhood home, 
and wrote of that time, and of those people. 
I tried not to tell tales—not to give portraits 
of my friends and neighbors there; but to pic- 
ture the times, the types, the scenery, the lo- 
cal customs and traditions. The plot I used 
is entirely fictitious; the houses described are 
typical but not actual; the characters might 
perhaps be called composites. The dialect, the 
description of hills and woods, of dances and 
social “times,” are as accurate as I could make 
them. 

Spasmodically, experimentally, I worked 
over this story for four years, in such half- 
days or half-hours as I could spare from my 
housework. I tried to sell the story as Charlie 
Ashburn would have told it if ever he could 
have loosened up and told anybody anything! 
This effort helped me to develop that which I 
had always lacked—an individual style. 

The version which finally won the Pictorial 
Review-Dodd, Mead prize, published serially, 
(with many cuts), was too brief and bald 
for the book publication. At the request 
of the publishers, I wrote 15,000 words more, 
and scattered them through the script where 
I thought they would do the most good. The 
result seemed to please Dodd, Mead. 

I have been sometimes amused and sometimes 
sorely tried by the attitudes of friends and 
acquaintances. Many expressed great satisfac- 
tion, when the award was announced, that such 
a book as I would be sure to write—a book all 
beauty and sweetness and light, immaculate 


(Continued on Page 26) 








Writing The Political Novel 


by JOSEPH F. DINNEEN 


ne political novel does not make the 
( ) stor of it an expert on_ political 

novels, nor does the experience of 
writing it equip him to tell all other authors 
how it should, or can, be done. I have no 
formule to offer other than that already ad- 
vanced by John Gallishaw in his: “The Only 
Two Ways to Write a Story,” “Twenty Prob- 
lems,” and his “Advanced Problems ;” the sys- 
tem presented by Trentwell Mason White, and 
outlined frequently in the pages of this maga- 
zine. The political novel lends itself to the 
same treatment with necessary modifications of 
plot devices. 

“Ward Eight” is about sixty percent fiction- 
ized fact and about forty percent pure fiction. 
It was originally about 130,000 words long, 
but I had to cut it to about 95,000 to tighten it 
up and bring it to a length satisfactory to the 
publishers. Cutting it, I think, improved it. 

After reading what some of the critics have 
had to say about it, I find myself persuaded that 
I didn’t have the slightest notion of the kind 
of novel I was writing when I was about it; 
that it dripped accidentally and unconsciously 
from my fingers to the keys of a typewriter. 
My characters are endowed by them with 
qualities that I never dreamed they had; situ- 
ations that I presented as part of a pattern are 
given an entirely different meaning from the 
meaning I intended. One character appears 
to have run away with the story, and the hero 
appears to have been left at the post—and that, 
as far as I am concerned, is where most heroes 
belong. 

I set out to tell the story of a “place” and 
of the people in it. The “place,” in the writ- 
ing of the story, became the hero of the novel 
to me. I was interested in the influence of 
the characters on the place—Ward Eight—and 
the influence of the place upon the characters. 
I presented them as they appeared to me in 
the place as I once knew it and through the 
changes I had observed. “Big Tim” O'Flaherty 





becomes the hero of the work in all critical es- 
says because he is born within the first 25 
pages of the novel, lives throughout its years 
and pages, and is the principal actor when 
the curtain is rung down on the last page. Big 
Tim was never a hero to me in the writing of 
the book. He was a means to an end, a blood- 
less, anemic punk, the personification of the 
weak, vacillating, uncertain, dime-a-dozen apol- 
ogies for ward bosses of the present genera- 
tion who stepped into the boots of ward bosses 
of the last generation and rattle about in them 
like clodhoppers. 

The political novel ought to concentrate at- 
tention on the rottenness of the political pic- 
ture. The political novel has advantages that 
the biography or the special article lacks. The 
writer is not confined to the tiresome, dreary 
details of a subject’s past. In “Ward Eight” 
I have taken liberties with boundaries and 
events. Some of the episodes I have recounted 
never happened there, but happened in other 
wards of the city. A map of the place could 
not be drawn because it never existed as pre- 
sented. I have tried to make it typical of all 
wards by compressing many episodes in all 
wards into one. In writing it, I tried to pre- 
sent the life of an ordinary Irish family under 
a typical ward boss. Since I was not writing 
a novel about an Irish family—or an Irish 
Ward Boss, but a novel about a place—I 
picked no hero. I presented them all, but cer- 
tain of the characters had to carry the weight 
of the action and story. I didn’t think it was 
either necessary or interesting to go into the 
bedrooms of my characters, to tell how they 
learned the facts of life in tender years or to 
spew it with four and five letter words usually 
found on convenience station walls in the man- 
ner of James T. Farrell. The sex life of most 
Irish families is far cleaner than the sex life 
of most highbrows, and I can’t see that it has 
much to do with political reform. The im- 
migrants in the slums probably need that kind 
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of social reform much less than the coupon 
clippers on the heights in any city. 


The political novel, as I see it, is merely 
another form of expose. It ought to show 
who is getting graft—and how—and give an 
idea of how much. It ought to show who is 
crooked and corrupt, and what made him that 
way. If fictional characters are presented 
against a fictional background, there can be no 
libel. The characters in “Ward Eight” do not 
exist and never did. It certainly is not my 
fault if some readers believe they identify cer- 
tain of the characters in “Ward Eight.” Is 
it my fault if readers recall scandals of the 
past and remember the persons involved? 
(Tchk! Tchk!) 

Writing a political novel will bring upon your 
head an avalanche of criticism from some very 
nice people whom you will feel sorry to offend; 
and from a flock of political heels and chiselers 
who ought to be hamstrung. It will bring you 
a lot of poison pen letters from nit-wits who 
can read and write. It will also bring you a 
royalty on every copy sold to them. It will 
bring down upon your head resolutions and 
copies of resolutions condemning you by or- 
ganizations with long names that you never 
heard of. It will cause editorial writers in race 
journals to belabor you in four columns of 
boldface, winding up with such cracks as this 
one, taken from the “Italian News:” 

“The Irish can hardly be flattered by the 
implication that they conquered America 
through the manipulations of dishonest poli- 
ticians like ‘Big Tim.’ ‘Big Tim’ is not 
characteristic of the type bred in this country 
by the Irish any more than ‘Al’ Capone was 
typical of the Italians. It all goes to show how 
utterly nonsensical is this book which the pub- 
lishers euphemistically call a ‘saga.’ Dinneen’s 
effusions are a libel both on his own and the 
Italian race and it is surprising to see an other- 
wise conservative house like Harper’s reaching 
down into the gutter to snatch at a few literary 
dregs from which to create this sordidly sen- 
sational book. From now on ‘Ward Eight’ no 
longer describes a cocktail but a cockeyed con- 
glomeration of half-digested facts spun into 
an impossible yarn by a litterateur whose muse 
sings through the wrong part of his anatomy. 
It is unfortunate, too, because if he had been 





Joseph F. Dinneen besides being the 
author of “Ward Eight” is also widely 
known as a political writer. His article, 
“The Kingfish of Massachusetts,” in the 
September HARPER’S brought about a 
complete sell-out of the issue on Massa- 
chusetts stands. 











allowed to develop normally, Dinneen might 
have become a healthy policeman who could 
get release by wielding his billy in the manner 
of his ancestors. Evidently the jump from 
peat-digging to mud-slinging is but a short gen- 
eration.” 

(Make mine vanilla—and where the hell 
did I put my billy?) 

What to do with these letters will become 
your peculiar problem after you have written 
your political novel. The anonymous ones are 
easy to dispose of. You can cut them into nice 
little squares and use them to wipe off dirty 
safety razor blades, but the others present a 
more difficult problem. You can’t devise a 
satisfactory form letter or series of form letters 
to answer this correspondence. They might 
be of use for a special brand of sucker list, 
but I can’t think of anyone who cares par- 
ticularly about a list of persons who habitually 
write letters to the editor, or in this case, to 
the author, bawling him out. Some of the 
more vicious ones might conceivably become 
museum pieces. I’d welcome any suggestions. 


“Ward Eight” did not burst full blown from 
the roller of a typewriter. It was written and 
re-written. It was originally titled “Gang,” 
and after it had been re-written twice wound 
up behind the eight-ball. In the fourth or 
fifth version, after about 300,000 words had 
been written, it emerged as “Ward Eight.” 
A dozen or more editors suggested improve- 
ments, among them Ted Weeks. Ted made 
ten suggestions when the manuscript was 
heavy enough to fracture one’s skull. I ac- 
cepted them all, but the next publisher kicked 
hell out of them and suggested a dozen more. 
This routine is also a necessary part of the 


(Continued on Page 20) 











The Craft of the Essay 


by ALAN DEVOE 


, Mhere are many givers of advice on the 
writing of novels, of short stories, of 
articles and even of verse, but few 

efforts seem to have been made toward even an 
elementary understanding of the craft of the 
present-day essay. There are two possible 
reasons for this. It may be that the task of 
acting as mentor to essay-aspirants is so 
hazardous as to discourage attempts, or (as 
I think much more likely) it may be that no 
practising essayist has thought it worth while 
to expound the technique of a genre which 
today is so notably unmarketable. If this latter 
be the case, it is, I think, a pity; for while few 
essayists can achieve either large fame or for- 
tune, the essay-form is by no means dead or 
even moribund, and in this year 1936 it re- 
wards its devoted practitioners not wholly 
scurvily. As one who has esteemed and prac- 
tised the essay for a number of years, I want 
to try in this paper to pass on such scraps of 
possibly useful information as I can. 

I express my aim thus modestly not because 
of an ingrained humility (never an outstanding 
characteristic of the essayist) but because I 
am aware that of all literary forms the essay is 
the least teachable. How is one to teach the 
technique of a form which not even the most 
ingenious lexicographer has yet been able to 
define successfully? The nature of the essay 
is uniquely elusive. So seasoned and lucid an 
expositor as Dr. Carl Van Doren, in his “A 
Note On The Essay,” figuratively threw up his 
hands in despair over the task of discoursing 
on a literary form which, as he put it, “may 
be of any length, breadth, depth, weight, den- 
sity, color, savor, odor, appearance, importance, 
value, or uselessness which you can or will 
give it.” Probably as informative a definition 
of the essay as can be expressed in small com- 
pass was furnished 120 years ago by George 
Crabbe in his Dictionary Of English Syno- 
nymes. Crabbe, to be sure, was a crusty and 
acidulous commentator, and he did not like es- 
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sayists. If allowance is made for his entirely 
pardonable distaste, his definition is serviceable 
enough : 

“A treatise,’ wrote Crabbe, “is more sys- 
tematic than an essay; it treats on the subject 
in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
something laboured, scientific and instructive. 
A tract is only a species of small treatise, drawn 
up upon particular occasions, and published in 
a separate form. Dissertation is with propriety 
applied to performances of an argumentative 
nature. Essays are either moral, political, phil- 
osophical, or literary; they are the crude at- 
tempts of the youth to digest his own thoughts, 
or they are the more mature attempts of the 
man to communicate his thoughts to others. 
The essay suits the writer who has not either 
talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries 
farther, and its suits the generality of readers 
who are amused with variety and superficiality.” 

For this last sentence, of course, Crabbe is 
presumably frying on a griddle in Hades, but, 
discounting his quite remarkable ferocity, his 
elaborate definition does help a little in “niche- 
ing” the essay-form. It is observable, how- 
ever, that his definition is principally a matter 
of making clear what the essay is not; and that, 
I am afraid, will have to be the nature of this 
present paper. So fluid and unsusceptible of 
dogmatic definition is the essay, that it can 
hardly be discussed except in negatives. The 
craft of essay-writing can probably best be 
indicated by an exposition of those techniques 
which are not allowable. 

The essay, like many another form of writ- 
ing, has of course undergone great changes in 
the last hundred or even the last fifty years. 
Its basic nature (as for instance that infor- 
mality and that failure to be methodical, which 
so vexed the pedantic Crabbe) persists un- 
changed, but certain high virtues in the essay 
of 1820 or the essay of 1890 are grave faults 
in the essay of today. I would unhesitatingly 
head the Index Prohibitorum for present-day 
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essayists with the word “archness,” with the 
subheadings “coyness” and “whimsey.” It is 
curious but indisputable that a great many be- 
ginning writers who approach story-writing, 
articles or novels straightforwardly enough, de- 
velop a highly self-conscious cuteness when 
tackling an essay, with results that are remark- 
ably repulsive. Mr. Edward Weeks of The 
Atlantic Monthly has written, with a barely re- 
pressed shudder, of the “Dialogue-with-my- 
canary-bird” kind of essay that comes to his 
desk in great quantity. This kind of carefully 
cultivated whimsy, with which so many amateur 
essays are saturated, is doubtless traceable to 
the influence of Charles Lamb. Lamb’s gentle 
and authentically whimsical humor, however, 
was uniquely his own, and present-day efforts 
to emulate it are almost invariably disastrous. 


If the pretentiously arch essay of yesteryear 
is undesirable today, the “Multum In Parvo” 
variety is even more so. In this species of essay 
—which enjoyed a great popularity in the last 
century—the artful writer seizes upon some 
small and inconsequential object—a vase or a 
sleeve-button or a pen-nib or whatnot—and, 
upon this minute base, elaborates a vast and 
rambling structure. These essays bear such 
titles as “On Fish-Hooks” or “Concerning 
Pins” and the like. A few admirable essays in 
this genre are, to be sure, still being written 
today—by such agile and ingenious craftsmen 
as Agnes Repplier and the late G. K. Chester- 
ton—but they are devilishly difficult to do, and 
their execution is fraught with peril. There is 
also the lugubrious fact that there is virtually no 
market for them whatever. 

Over-archness, then, and the mere tour-de- 
force, are to be avoided. They have become, in 
our day, very nearly archaic, and I am inclined 
to think that on the whole it is just as well. 
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Essay-writing is always the most unabashed 
form of literary exhibitionism—proceeding, as 
it does, straight from the inner ego and being 
almost wholly unrestricted by the physical re- 
straints of form and pattern—and it seems to 
me quite wholesome that the public taste no 
longer permits essayists to posture and prance 
and parade their cleverness as assertively as 
was once their wont. The “see-how-amusing- 
I-can-be” attitude in essayists is no longer tol- 
erable. 


It is extremely difficult to make a distinction 
between the essay and that other literary form 
called the “article.” But the distinction does 
exist, however nebulous and uncertain. It is 
a distinction less of matter than of manner, and 
proceeds subtly from the difference in the psy- 
chological make-up of article-writers and essay- 
ists. An article is primarily a recitation or a 
chronicle ; an essay is primarily an illumination. 
It is the intent of an article to furnish facts, 
either with or without bias, and it is wholly un- 
necessary for an article’s success that the 
writer’s personality be made apparent in it. 
In an essay, on the other hand, personality and 
manner are everything. “If the essayist has 
good matter,” says Van Doren, “he may write 
a good essay ; if he has a good manner, he prob- 
ably will write a good essay.” An essay, I 
would phrase it, is the projection of a person- 
ality. It is no accident that the best essayists 
have been persons whose personalities were 
challenging and highly-colored . . . personali- 
ties which tinged and pervaded their prose right 
down to the placing of the last comma. One 
may read a novel and form but a misty notion 
of the author; one may read an article and be 
totally unaware of the author’s individuality. 
But an unrevelatory essay is an essay that has 
failed. 





I like books to have some solid foundation of truth or personal experience. An 
author writes best about something which has touched him closely in one way or another. 
However, this should not exclude adventure and a romantic outlook. Children need the 
lift and thrill of imaginative writing, as well as the tangible foundation of facts. It is this 
combination of realism and imagination which I wish very much to achieve in my own 


writing. 


I believe children are as interested in character development as adults. For a number 
of years it has seemed to be the fashion to leave adults entirely out of stories for children 


or to make them the merest lay figures. 


In real life children are surrounded by adults, 


and they are quick to see their peculiarities and good or bad points. So in my books I 
like to try to draw real people, using adults as well as children, but trying always to see 
them from the child’s point of view.—Carol Ryrie Brink, winner of the John Newbery 


Medal for the best children’s book of 1935. 











Basic Principles of Fiction 


V The Round Character in Fictional Narrative 
by JOHN GALLISHAW 


o understand what is meant by a 

Round Character, it is necessary to 

consider, first what is meant by a Flat 
Character. The flat character is the extension 
in behavior of a single motivation. This mo- 
tivation may be a motivation of a single narra- 
tive obsession. The typical comic character of 
the moving picture is an easily recognized ex- 
ample. Hundreds of instances will spring to 
mind; but I think of the most typical one as 
the role given to Donald Meek in the moving 
picture “The Whole Town’s Talking,” which 
called upon him to spend the major portion 
of his time in trying to receive recognition as 
the man who tipped off the police. Every other 
idea appeared to be driven from his mind. 
Again, the motivation may be the motivation 
of a single trait. Usually, it is a trait which 
the observer will identify easily, but which he 
will not associate with himself. Vanity, greed, 
stinginess, cruelty are personified. The vir- 
tues, too, are frequently portrayed through flat 
characters. Fidelity, gratitude, loyalty, gener- 
osity have their exponents. Always there is 
a clearly recognized key to behavior. Future 
behavior is always predictable in terms of origi- 
nal behavior. The last state of that actor is in- 
evitably like the first. 

Between the flat character and the round 
character there is the difference of inevitability. 
The more round the character, the further away 
his behavior verges from inevitability. The 
flat character’s behavior is predictable; 
the round character’s behavior may take more 
than one direction. While it is easy to limit 
and define a completely flat character, in de- 
fining what constitutes a completely round 
character, it is impossible to indicate any nu- 
merical limitation. We can say of the flat 
character that he is the manifestation in ac- 
tion of a single motivation; all we can say of 
the round character in defining him is that he 
is the manifestation in action of multiple mo- 


tivations. We cannot be more definite than 
that; we cannot say that any given number is 
the ultimate number. But we can say, with 
reasonable certainty, that this multiplicity of 
motivations shall be a multiplicity of varied and 
mutually exclusive motivations. To have con- 
flicts of like motivations is only a short remove 
from flatness; the greedy actor whose impulse 
toward greedy behavior comes into conflict with 
his penuriousness presents a conflict without 
a variety. Opposed to this the acquisitive man 
whose impulse towards acquisition encounters 
opposition from an unexpected surge of tender- 
ness toward a stricken foe has in his make-up 
the elements of roundness. The actor or act- 
ress who naturally shrinks from pain, yet in a 
crisis chooses pain over escape, compelled to 
do so by some deeply rooted conviction of right- 
ness or standard of conduct is, during the exis- 
tence of that crisis, a round character. It is 
not enough, in short, that there shall be merely 
a conflict of motivations. To ensure real round- 
ness, there shall be a conflict of motivations be- 
cause of mutually exclusive objectives. There 
is no real roundness of character in the man 
who delays action toward a given end result 
because of an inner conflict in regard to pro- 
grams for attaining it. Real roundness of 
character comes when the action is delayed be- 
cause of an inner conflict in regard to the de- 
sirability of continuing to try to attain that 
given end result. Some other end result pre- 
sents itself insistently and urgently for consid- 
eration. 

Somebody has said that to the man who 
thinks life is a comedy, and that to the man 
who feels, life is a tragedy. Fiction writers 
can paraphrase this by saying that characters 
whose actions are dictated by thought alone are 
likely to be ineffective dramatically, while char- 
acters whose actions are dictated by feeling 
alone are likely to be effective dramatically. 
The habitual thinker is not an habitual actor. 
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The two are mutually exclusive; the person 
whose behavior is habitually motivated by con- 
viction is not the same sort of person whose be- 
havior is habitually motivated by emotion or 
by sentiment. One is habitually restrained, the 
other is habitually impulsive. Where restraints 
conflict with impulses there is a conflict of 
character, which is really a conflict of urges; 
where one kind of restraint conflicts with an- 
other kind the conflict is still a conflict of urges ; 
this is equally true where one kind of impulse 
conflicts with another kind of impulse. Round- 
ness of characterization, therefore, consists in 
making clear to the reader that the actor por- 
trayed is the battlefield of conflicting urges. 
The character of any actor can be said to be 
round, then, almost precisely to the extent that 
his interest in achieving a number and variety 
of results sets up inner conflicts. He is aware 
of the desirability of each end result to the ex- 
tent that he is conscious of the insistent and 
compelling clamoring of impulses that urge him 
to behave in a manner that will bring it about. 


In fictional narrative, there are, generally, 
two classifications: stories of action and stories 
of character. The flat character will do for 
the story of action; but for the story of char- 
acter, there must be some hint of roundness. 
The portrayal of round characters is not so 
much a matter of technique as it is a question 
of perception of values. The narrative unify- 
ing value in any story, long or short, is fur- 
nished by the urge to bring about an end result. 
Usually, this is an urge to continue behaving 
in a restrained behavior pattern. The writer 
whose special interest is focussed upon char- 
acter rather than upon action, must perceive 
that the emphasis in treatment will be upon 
interpretating the existence of urges within 
the chief actor, which are defeatist in relation 
to that end result. 


The writer whose special interest is focussed 
upon action rather than upon character, on the 
other hand, must perceive that the emphasis in 
treatment will be upon presenting the existence 
of exterior defeatist forces whose object is 
to cause disaster to the chief actor. 

The short-story writer or the novelist must 
perceive the same values in a character story 
as does the playwright. But, interpretating 
them, he can either employ the device of his 
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own medium or borrow, from the dramatist, 
the device of personifying an urge in the guise 
of an actor. 

The plotting of major divisions of any story 
is simple, if the author’s perception of the 
values of his material is sound. The plot classi- 
fication is determined by the kind of disturbance 
the central actor feels upon becoming aware 
of a condition or state of affairs. It will be 
either a wish or an objective obsession. 

A wish is an urge that has not yet crystallized 
into a specific objective drive. Although wish- 
ing to change an existing condition, the actor 
has not yet fixed upon an alternative condition. 
His psychological state is uncertainty. The 
knowledge of this psychological suspension of 
program action causes the reader to ask him- 
self a “Narrative Question,” “What will this 
actor choose or decide to do at this crisis of 
his life?” If this is the element in behavior 
which is intended to interest the reader, the 
plot classification is that of Choice or Decision. 
It is characteristic of the Ending zone of this 
kind of story that it contains a presentation 
unit or units whose function is to make clear 
to the reader that the psychological suspension 
is resolved by the choosing of a program of 
behavior which ends that uncertainty con- 
clusively. 


But, sometimes the wish stage of the central 
actor’s disturbance is only the introduction to 
its crystallization into an obsession to bring 
about a definite objective or to win a prize by 
the accomplishment of some task. Then the 
element of behavior which is intended to in- 
terest the reader is the accomplishment or non- 
accomplishment of that task. His attention is 
focussed upon the actor’s tenacious adherence 
to an objective or his forced or voluntary aband- 
onment of that objective, in deference to a de- 
featist force. Then the plot classification is 
that of Purpose. 


A Purpose-plot may take, in the Ending 
zone, either of two patterns: abandonment, or 
achievement. A plot-pattern is determined by 
the type of urge which triumphs in the final 
struggle. The observable phase of behavior 
is merely the outward evidence of that triumph. 

If there is pattern unity, the Beginning zone 
will contain units which make clear to the 

(Continued on Page 30) 














Writing For 
Liberty 


by JAMES CRAIG GORDON 


describe in a few words the kind of ma- 

terial Liberty seeks for its pages. It is a 
fluid magazine, governed by no flexible form- 
ula. It welcomes the unusual, and likes to be 
surprised. 

Yet it does have its own technique. One 
of its tenets (as the writing world well knows 
by now) is a belief in brevity; compact ex- 
pression, as opposed to the siren luxury of 
wordiness, has been one of the outstanding 
elements of its success. If an article-topic can 
be presented in a thousand words, so be it— 
tradition to the contrary notwithstanding. If 
a rounded story can be compressed into a like 
compass—eureka! Hence Liberty's pioneer 
and still unique “short short” page. 

In the matter of articles, the Liberty of 1937 
looks forward. The things of tomorrow 
rather than the things of yesterday are its pre- 
dominant concern. It was the first among 
magazines to perceive that an execution in New 
Jersey did not clear the cryptic and engrossing 
mystery of the Lindbergh kidnaping. It was 
the first among magazines to foresee the history- 
making implications in the case of a certain 
Mrs. Simpson. 

That, of course, merely indicates an inclina- 
tion and a trend, for the range of Liberty's 
articles is a wide one. Dramatic narratives of 
colorful real-life adventure, salty revelations 
from the world of sport, authentic problems 
of living in this bewildering modern world— 
all these and more are sought. Reflective es- 
says are not especially favored, nor (except in 
letters to the editor) are expressions of opinion, 
unless they have a special piquancy or authority. 
In fiction—well, there you approach the im- 


| t would be both difficult and misleading to 









ponderables. William McFee once wrote that 
the one essential of every good story is the 
quality of glamour. But who shall say what 
glamour is? The editor’s test must be by flair, 
or “feel,” or instinct. 

As to the content of its fiction, Liberty has 
no taboos. Its editors would just as soon pub- 
lish a story of Siberia in 1850 as of New York 
in 1937 if it were what its customers like. It 
did, not so long ago, publish a story in which 
two cats acquire human characteristics—as 
bizarre and daring an experiment as a popular 
magazine ever made. 

That was an exception to prove a well- 
grounded rule. Experience shows that, in 
Liberty, stories of today are the thing rather 
than stories of yesterday, stories with Ameri- 
can rather than European background, stories 
of a familiar rather than a strange kind of 
people, stories with both sexes in them rather 
than only one, stories of love and drama and 
emotional conflict rather than stories with a 
“literary” flavor. But every one of these speci- 
fications can be, and has been, ignored in 
Liberty stories! 

You will have gathered that Liberty does 
not favor the rigidity of conforming to a pat- 
tern. Variety is the spice of its table of con- 
tents; variety has given it a distinctive place 
in the publishing world. Its main objective is 
a simple one: entertainment plus. That is to 
say, entertainment in its broadest and most in- 
clusive sense. It believes there is entertain- 
ment in the thrill of getting exclusive informa- 
tion about what a President of the United 
States is going to do, as much as in the excite- 
ments of a love story. It believes that a weekly 
pageant of life is the better for having many 
facets. 

These notes are an attempt to say something 
specific, something possibly helpful—but much 
has necessarily been omitted. There are many 
incidental features of Liberty not touched upon 
here. To be informed about them, accept the 
most practical suggestion an editor can make. 
Read the magazine! 
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The Dutch Uncle on 


that make a short story interesting, we 

have only to consider the situations that 
form the important parts of life. Why do we 
enjoy one person and not another? Why does 
one incident amuse us and another bore us? 
Why do some newspaper headlines intrigue us 
and others leave us cold? There are reasons 
for these things—interesting psychological 
reasons—but let us consider, in terms of the 
commercial short story, our interest in one 
thing and our lack of interest in another. If 
there are reasons for a general like and dis- 
like of things we encounter in our daily lives, 
let us find out the reasons for liking and dis- 
liking a story. 

We will say that we spend the afternoon with 
an acquaintance, and her conversation runs 
along something like this: 

“Last night we had two tables of bridge. 
The Prestons were here, and so were the Al- 
cotts and the Baynards. It was a most pleasant 
evening. We played until after midnight, and 
then we had refreshments. I don’t know when 
I’ve enjoyed myself so much. Everyone was 
so gay. We laughed over the most trivial 
things. When they left, I realized how grand 
it was to be able to forget one’s troubles for 
a little while.” 

If this type of slight talk runs along indefi- 
nitely, do we find ourselves being entertained 
by it? Of course we don’t. When someone’s 
conversation embraces such trivia, isn’t it 
reasonable to believe that before long we will 
become bored? We will say to ourselves, 
“What an uninteresting person!” We'll prob- 
ably not bother to find out why the person is 
uninteresting, but we'll put her down as one 
of the individuals that doesn’t contribute to 
our happiness or stimulate us in any way. 


| f we want to know what the elements are 


Let us say that we leave this particular per- 
son and call upon another who speaks some- 
what in the following manner: 

“I’m in the worst scrape I’ve ever been in in 
in my life. A wealthy aunt who has lived al- 
most all her life in China is arriving. Six years 






Points and Problems 


ago she opposed my marriage to David because 
of some ridiculous old family feud, so for the 
sake of peace I foolishly let her think I married 
a man by the name of Hagler, whose family 
she adored. On the strength of that, she made 
me sole heir to her estate. For six years I’ve 
had my mail come to a box number, so she 
wouldn’t discover my real name. I thought 
she wouldn't find out the truth, for she swore 
she would never return to America. 
she’s coming. What shall I do?” 


But now 


Our interest is aroused. Immediately we 
see that our friend has a problem that is of 
importance to her. We probably begin to 
wonder what we would do under the same cir- 
cumstances. But in addition to this, we see that 
the situation will cause trouble. Our friend’s 
life was probably running along smoothly until 
this element of conflict entered it. It will take 
a certain amount of struggle to adjust the situ- 
ation to her liking. In order to solve this prob- 
lem that confronts her, she must first plan and 
then execute her plans. We will be interested 
in the situation just so long as she is struggling 
to make the adjustment, and then, if we are 
really fond of our friend, we will rejoice when 
she solves her problem satisfactorily. 

But at the present time we are interested in 
two things: first, the solution of the problem; 
and second, the struggle that must take place 
before the problem is solved. We want to 
know how this person goes about solving her 
problem. If the problem interests us, and we 
want to find out how everything is going to 
turn out, it means that the element of suspense 
has entered into the situation. We are inter- 
ested, and the element of suspense exists just 
so long as our friend struggles to solve her 
problem. Suppose she sits calmly by and lets 
the situation take care of itself? What hap- 
pens? Our interest lags immediately. Sup- 
pose the solution of the problem is brought 
about in one of the following ways: 

The aunt cables that after all she intends 
to remain in China. 

The aunt writes that she has known all along 
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that our friend married the other man and 
she forgives her for it. 

The aunt dies on the voyage. 

In any of these cases the problem is solved, 
but is it solved to our satisfaction? I’m sure 
that none of us will say that it is. Why isn’t 
it solved to our satisfaction? In the first place, 
we feel that we have been cheated—that before 
us were the elements of an interesting story, 
but an outside influence intervened and solved 
the problem without effort. We feel that we 
have been denied the opportunity of seeing our 
friend solve her own problem. 

It is too often the case that beginning 
writers fail to realize the importance of struggle 
in the short story. First, we want to see our 
heroes and heroines confronted with a prob- 
lem, and then we want to see them struggle to 
solve their problems. The story that flows 
along serenely, without conflict, without hard- 
ships, without trouble, without obstacles, is 
bound to be lacking in suspense and subse- 
quently just a dull yarn. 

It is well to ask ourselves whether or not we 
know and understand the elements that cause 
conflict and struggle in a story. In fact, it is 
well to get out our notebooks and under the 
heading, Causes for Struggle, list some of the 
causes with which we are familiar. It ought 
not to be difficult for any of us to add to these 
few: 


Social Differences, Racial Differences, Fi- 
nancial Difficulties, Poverty, Wealth, Mis- 
understandings, Character Inadequacy, Dis- 
honor, False Accusation, Unrequited Love, 
Hatred, Physical Deformity, Loss of Power, 
Blackmail, Interference of Other Person or 
Persons, Separation, Physical Danger, Lack 
of Understanding, Poor Health, etc. 


Why not continue this list? Consider first 
a problem that is the concern of one character ; 
then invent obstacles which could stand in the 
way of the character’s solution of his or her 
problem. Just what are the things that make 
the people in our stories struggle? Let us 
make a full list of them, and then, in writing 
our individual stories, let us ask ourselves if 
we have given our characters any of these 
causes for struggle. It will probably not be 
enough that we have given a character only 
one cause for struggle, for this would have a 





tendency to limit our plot construction. It may 
be that our story is important only when we 
have given to our chief character three or four, 
or even more, causes that make him struggle to 
solve his problem. 

If we want to consider this in another way, 
we may first confront our principal character 
with a difficult problem—the more difficult the 
more important the story—and then we may 
try to discover just how many obstacles we can 
put in his way. 

As an example, let us say that our chief char- 
acter is Marcia Conway. She has fallen 
desperately in love with Paul Andrews. Her 
problem is to win him. Well, why can’t she? 
Now—let’s give some reasons: Her parents 
object, she is wealthy, Paul is poor; her dearest 
friend is also in love with him; Paul is a fine 
fellow, but he has an inferiority complex; two 
of his mother’s brothers were hanged for horse 
stealing; Marcia is a Protestant, Paul a Cath- 
olic; she is a Republican, he is a Democrat; 
Paul is obliged to support his mother and a 
crippled brother; Paul has sworn vengeance 
against Marcia’s father because of a wrong done 
in the past; Paul has something in his past to 
conceal; Marcia has something in her past to 
conceal; Paul has made a vow not to marry 
until he is reasonably wealthy. 

We could go on listing other obstacles that 
stand in the way of Marcia’s solving her prob- 
lem, but for the purpose of example these are 
sufficient. It is obvious that there are in- 
numerable causes for struggle in any story. In 
writing our individual stories, our chief aim 
should be to select the most important and at 
the same time the most intriguing causes. Be- 
fore writing any short story for the commer- 
cial magazines, let us make a list of all the ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of our principal 
character’s solution of his or her problem. 
From this list we may choose those which per- 
mit us to build a story that is strong, entertain- 
ing and unusual in plot construction. 

Many new writers neglect to consider that 
the writing of short stories for the commercial 
magazines is a specialized endeavor. We can 
not simply write an amusing little tale and call 
it a short story. It is not until we understand 
that this type of fiction is made up of parts 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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‘GHOSTING’ FOR PAY 
by H. Phelps Gates 
hat’s to be done about the ghost writer— 
the forgotten man of the writing trade? 

Roman senators bowed their heads in shame for 
Emperor Nero when he mouthed the words of 
Seneca. But times have changed. Today, most 
American senators would stand in shameful defi- 
ciency if suddenly stripped of the unholy radiance 
of their own ghost-Senecas. 

In the lush days I was a ghost for as many as 
15 clients at a time—two bankers, a golf profes- 
sional, a cemetery president, two real estate sub- 
dividers, an industrialist, a chamber of commerce 
president, a congressman, a lawyer, a judge, two 
manufacturers, an architect, and an aviator. 

Most of them were “retainer-fee clients’ whose 
checks could be depended upon month in and 
month out. They made the business worthwhile. 
The single-shot customer who had a hurry-up 
tripe order was usually more nuisance than he 
was worth. Once, however, I got $100 for an 
all night job, ghost-writing a civil engineer’s appli- 
cation for a political appointment which still pays 
him $6000 a year. 

There was a real estate subdivider who paid me 
a $100 monthly retainer over a long period to 
write a brief radio talk every week on early Cali- 
fornia history. 

I received a $200 fee from another client—a 
well known bank executive—to write a success 
story in his name for a national magazine. The 
publisher eventually paid him $50 for the article, 
and my banker client kept the fifty, which I 
thought wasn’t quite fair. 

To a public golf course, I sold a $15 a week 
ghost-writing service for a series of sport articles 
in the name of the “pro.” One month I counted 
up my string and discovered that I had received 
nearly 10c a word for stuff that I couldn’t have 
sold to a newspaper on space rates for 20c an inch. 

A manufacturer put me on the payroll for $50 
monthly for which he received the satisfaction of 
a brief conference every Monday morning, and a 
weekly sales letter that never exceeded 50 or 60 
words in length. At the rate of approximately 
200 words a month, that was 25c per word—with 
the added satisfaction that there wouldn’t be any 
rejection slips. 

Once there was a banquet at which four out of 
the six speakers were my clients. It didn’t occur 
to me that all four of them would read their 
speeches. But they did, and they all sat side by 
side. By the time the fourth speaker got up with 
his distinctive orange-colored script, (unfortunately 





I had used the same kind of paper for all the 
speeches), the audience vented its amusement in a 
round of applause, and I sneaked out the side door. 

In this trade we can’t all be top notch political 
ghosts like Charles Michelson, nor can we achieve 
such prominence for our literary humbuggery as 
did C. L. Edson who wrote “The Iron Puddler” 
for the Hon. James J. Davis, self-described “Sec- 
retary of Labor under three Presidents.” 

Writers who remain ghosts probably won’t get 
either into heaven or into “Who’s Who,” but they 
do meet a lot of nice people along the way. The 
budding young ghost may get his start humbly, 
writing a $5 radio talk for a city councilman. He 
may crash a trade journal with an article written 
in the name of an enterprising grocer around the 
corner, or he may make the Sunday Magazine 
Section with a story about the city’s pioneer indus- 
trialist and earn one of those double “. . .as-told- 
to. . ” bylines. If the ghost isn’t too ethical, the 
grocer may discount his month’s bill, or the indus- 
trial executive may send him a Christmas check— 
if it’s that season of the year. Ghosts too, have 
to eat. 

When they begin to crash the American maga- 
zine with a success story about the president of the 
local traction company who used to be a motor- 
man, then they eat better. 

When they can ghost write a salty old sea cap- 
tain’s life story as Rollin Lynde Hartt says he 
did, and have it go into several editions, then, how- 
ever profitable their humbuggery has been, it’s 
time for ghosts to “materialize,” or whatever it is 
that ghosts do. 

There are many writers like myself who have 
found ghost writing of one kind or another an 
easy meal ticket to feed them through the rejection- 
slip periods. 

Personally, I'd rather “fill in” by writing speeches 
for a prohibition lecturer than by sitting with my 
feet on the desk of a police station press room 
waiting for a murder . . . I’ve done both. 





WHY THEY WRITE VERSE 
by Paul Saunders 

O ne reads constantly of the tortures suffered 

by patient poetry editors who have read thou- 
sands of completely useless verses month after 
month, from one year’s end to another. We also 
occasionally hear the complaint of the well known 
poet who is constantly pestered by young but 
fervent poetasters who send their effusions for 
the great man’s approval. Seldom, however, do we 
hear from the paid critics. These people not only 
read bad poetry by the ream, but study it, work 
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over it, and generally wallow in it. If it were not 
for writers who needed polishing and criticism, the 
critic would be out of work. With all due respect 
and sympathy for the two beforementioned suf- 
ferers, we must be grateful for the thousands of 
bad but persevering poets that exist in our midst. 

As one of these critics I have been asked to give 
my impression of the commonest faults appearing 
in the work of the average would-be versifier. 
There is truly not much variety. Out of a hun- 
dred poems perused, one fault stands out supreme: 
the strain after sophistication, an attempt to be 
blasé in either form or content. Verses showing 
this type of exaggeration come from the most 
surprising places and are neither confined to the 
country lass who yearns after the bold, bad life 
of the city, or the young city dweller who is gen- 
uinely influenced by the maelstrom about her. 
Generally the work of these people comes in free- 
verse which is supposd to reflect the “modern” 
tempo, though occasionally a more conventional 
form is used to ensure the comprehension of the 
subject matter, particularly if the subject matter 
is particularly lurid. Very popular phrases are 
“this flesh,” “impassioned,” “Broadway,” and others 
suggesting a very decidedly twentieth-century 
“outlook.” The great lack in these novices seems 
to be a poetic sense. They really do not wish to 
write a smooth jewel of word-music from the 
initial urge, if you prefer, inspiration; they want 
rather, to write something that will sound daring 
and unconventional. Perfection of technique is a 
concession to Victorianism whereas their desire 
would seem to be photographed some day as “mo- 
rose, sullen” Eugene O’Neills, or tousle-haired 
haunted-looking Robinson Jefferses. This longing 
shines like a star through all this work and it is 
next to impossible to point out the need for origi- 
nality to make passable poetry. 


The appearance in recent years of so many ex- 
perimental forms has done a lot to ruin the tech- 
nique of many young poets. Most of them firmly 
believe that the difference between prose and 
verse is that the latter is written in long and short 
lines. 


Just as much a problem, however, is the writer 
who thinks that poetry is making one line rhyme 
with another. At one end of the scale we have 
the person I have just been discussing, while at 
the other we have the chronic conventionalist. 
The disciple, conscious or unconscious, of Edgar 
Guest. While these people are not nearly as com- 
mon as the first group they run a good second. 
Verses of lovely doggerel commemorating faithful 
dogs, noble trees, and little red school-houses pour 
from their sentimental pens in righteous zeal; and 
they are hard to handle because the criticism must 
needs be of the subject matter which sounds as 
though one disapproved of their morality! 


In recent years, as every one is aware, there 
has been a tremendous surge of proletarian poetry. 





This, while generally of healthy liberal theme, is 
almost always atrocious from the literary point of 
view. The zealous young radical, like the zealous 
sophisticate, feels that he must strike a jarring 
chord or even no chord at all. The rougher and 
more incomprehensible, the better. In his desire 
to herald the revolution he feels that ugliness and 
difficulty in reading will help him better than the 
fluid metres of the lyrist. Of course there is the 
fact to consider of the writers talent. He may not 
be capable of lyric poetry and therefore scorns it. 
One of the most noticeable features of this age of 
free verse is the huge number of people who imag- 
ine they can write poetry. With the departure of 
the dogma of technique thousands of people are 
writing impossible rubbish in the fond belief (or 
hope) that it is poetry. In most cases there is no 
hope for these people. They have not a poetic 
bone in their bodies. They never read real poetry 
and do not understand the works of the masters. 
Fifty years ago they would have been interested in 
book-keeping, and their romantic dispositions 
would have been helped along by the Horatio 
Alger glamour of business success. Today with 
the business horizon less romantic many of them 
try to be writers . . . and poetry looks so easy. 


Perhaps the most surprising thing about it all 
is the fact that so many of the most helpless 
writers have faith in their work. Enough faith to 
spend money on it for criticism. They sincerely 
think that their talent is real, and it is a heart- 
breaking task for the unfortunate critic who has 
to suggest even in the most tactful manner that it 
is not. Happily the most misled scribbler is sel- 
dom disheartened by unfavorable criticism. He 
thinks of the scant appreciation accorded Keats 
and Chatterton and goes on believing that his own 
genius will some day be recognized. 


As to the hope a poet has of making a living, I 
have the unconventional belief that, good poetry be- 
ing so scarce, a good poet can make a modest living. 
I know an individual who has never had a volume 
of verse accepted, has never published anything 
privately and never submitted work to any but 
the first class journals, yet earned a thousand dol- 
lars last year solely from such magazines as the 
Atlantic, New Yorker, Scribner’s etc. There are 
so few good poets, however, that cases like this are 
not common. Judging by my own experience | 
should say that of all the poetry sent in for criti- 
cism, and it is generally his very best effort that 
the author sends in, ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred are utterly hopeless. So obviously bad that 
it is dificult to know how to criticize them, and the 
hundredth is not necessarily perfect, it is generally 
merely promising! Perhaps one in five is really 
good. 


All this probably sounds very depressing but at 
least it holds out hope to the few who really can 
create. At least there is less competition in the 
field than most people had supposed. 
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SWINNERTON: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by Frank Swinnerton 


$2.75 Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 372 pp. 

Frank Swinnerton writes of his childhood years 
with charm and good humor. Although he suf- 
fered the direst poverty, he is never bitter and states 
that it is the happier incidents of his childhood that 
he now remembers best. His first job was with a 
small magazine from which he soon went on to 
become a reader for J. M. Dent. Although better 
able to get along with Mr. Dent than most of his 
employees, he found working for so dynamic a 
personality such a strain that six years later he 
was glad to become a reader for Chatto & Windus, 
a position which he held for many years. 

He entered the world of publishing at a time 
when “authors’ profits were first non-existent and 
later microscopic—non-existent until the cost of 
publishing had been defrayed and thereafter micro- 
scopic.” Although neither J. M. Dent nor Chatto 
& Windus stooped to any really unscrupulous prac- 
tices, he tells how they were not afraid to employ 
certain tricks. For instance, his colleague Geof- 
frey Whitworth asked G. K. Chesterton to write 
a short history of England. Chesterton refused 
but offered to write a collection of essays. When 
he found that contracts with other publishers pre- 
vented him, he offered to write something else and 
Whitworth tricked him into writing the “Short 
History of England.” Again he tells how Martin 
Secker, although an unusually kindly man, would 
sometimes be exasperatingly inactive and remarked 
that “any letter which is left unanswered for a 
fortnight automatically answers itself.’ On the 
whole, his opinion of publishers is very high and he 
believes them responsible for many good books by 
giving suggestions to appropriate authors. He 
believes that in order to be a really good publisher 
one must be quick to act and must stand firm on 
his own decisions. He explains that he fails to go 
into more detail on the subject of authors and pub- 
lishers only because he has already so well covered 
the ground in his book “Authors and the Book 
Trade.” 

In regard to his own works he is exceedingly 
modest. He recounts the well known story of how 
he destroyed the manuscripts of his first three 
novels and now seems to recollect only vaguely 
what they were about. His first published novel 
“The Merry Heart” only accidentally avoided the 
same fate when the manuscript was almost literally 
snatched out of his hands by Lee Warner. “Noc- 
turne” was also written more or less by accident 
upon Nigel de Grey’s remark that no one had ever 
written a novel based on the doings of a single 
night and upon Secker’s suggestion that he write 
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a novel for him under the contract length for the 
Methuen Co. He does not seem to esteem this 
novel highly, thinking it too much a tour de force 
but, nevertheless, goes into more detail about its 
composition than that of any of his other novels. 
As regards his sources of inspiration, he denies 
the commonly circulated belief that he was greatly 
influenced by George Gissing but claims to have 
been most influenced by two markedly dissimilar 
American authors: Henry James and Louisa May 
Alcott. 

After the seventh chapter the autobiography in 
a sense comes to an end—the remainder (with the 
exception of the tenth and the two final chapters) 
being devoted to biographies of authors he has 
known. To two of these, complete chapters are 
given: Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells. In the 
case of Bennett he adds little to what is already 
known from his own journal, Mrs. Bennett’s 
memoir, and Rebecca West’s admirable mono- 
graph; but in the case of Wells, as he himself 
explains, he reveals a more humorous and less 
austere character than one finds in “Experiment in 
Autobiography.” The briefer sketches, (over fifty 
all told) are all good and attempt to interpret the 
works of the authors in terms of their personali- 
ties and conversely. The least interesting chapter 
is perhaps that on the Reform Club, as most of the 
individuals it describes are little known in Amer- 
ica, and one also needs some knowledge of British 
periodicals to appreciate it fully. The chapter on 
the United States is most entertaining; he seems 
to have been quite pleased with American hospi- 
tality but somewhat overwhelmed by it. In the 
final chapter he gives his philosophy of life and 
views On various general subjects; and one feels 
that he has not only read an interesting book but 
also made the acquaintance of a most generous 
and open minded man. 

* * * * 
THE BEST BRITISH SHORT STORIES, 1936 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 


$2.50 Houghton Mifflin Co. 270 pp. 

This collection may be profitably read by even 
the most zealous readers of American periodicals, 
as only two of the selections have appeared in 
American magazines—one in “The Atlantic” and 
the other in “Story.” The variation in length and 
theme is surprising. The longest is the first, “The 
Mill” by H. E. Bates, a long memorable but very 
unpleasant tale, wherein the stress is on neither 
plot nor character but atmosphere—also a char- 
acteristic of several other selections. The second 
longest is “Lulu Gets Married” by Alfred E. 
Mendes, a story of Negroes in Trinidad—one of the 
few stories in which the focus is on character, one 
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of the only four using dialect, and one of the only 
two which attempts to impart a homely philosophy. 
There are three stories of only four pages and one 
of only three—all of them incidents rather than 
true short stories, but some of them with no less 
plot than some of the longer selections. 

By far the best constructed story is “Reduced” 
by Elizabeth Bowen. The author appears to let 
the cat out of the bag in the middle of the story 
and yet manages to carry us on to the end and 
give us a complete surprise in the final paragraph. 
Its theme is the woman with a past and may only 
be criticized as being a little frail and without the 
virility of some of the other stories. 

Social problems and politics receive scant men- 
tion. Only three selections touch on them at all: 
“May Day Celebration” by T. O. Beachcroft, the 
tale of a communist who dies for his cause; “Cherry 
Blossoms on the Rhine” by Rhys Davies, which 
has a Nazi for its hero; and “The Jew in the 
Moon” by Michael Sayers, to whom Mr. O’Brien 
has dedicated the volume—a Jew’s sad monologue 
and his vain hope that the Jews might establish a 
nation on the moon. None of these, however, 
mentions any well known political leader by name. 

Some readers may be surprised at the omission 
of that foremost British short story writer W. 
Somerset Maugham. However Dr. Johnson’s 
statement: “Whereas most writers may hope to 
seek fame and fortune, the lexicographer may 
only hope to avoid reproach” may be equally well 
applied to the anthologist. Furthermore in his 
appendices Mr. O’Brien shows the vast amount of 
material he has read, and if he has omitted any- 
thing, it is not because he has overlooked it. Al- 
though one does not doubt his prefatory statement 
that he has never allowed his personal tastes to 
stand in the way of his judgment, a rather somber 
note pervades the entire volume. Even such hu- 
morous pieces as Arthur Calder-Marshall’s “The 
Straw Hat” and Geoffrey Household’s “Kangaroo 
Loves Me” are not without a certain pathos. In- 
deed, the only two wholly cheerful stories are 
Christopher Isherwood’s “The Turn Round the 
World” and J. W. White’s “The Lorelei,” and even 
these may be described as in a light vein rather 
than truly humorous. A fact which should make 
beginning writers take courage is that only five of 
the authors are listed in “Who’s Who,” although 
probably few of the stories by other authors are 
first attempts. As Mr. O’Brien himself has said: 
“A year with a single really great short story is 
outstanding,” and I fear that 1936 was not an 
outstanding year; nevertheless, not one story in 
the collection is hackneyed or commonplace. 


* * * * 


BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft 
$5.00 The H. W. Wilson Co. 677 pp. 
As the different volumes of the “Dictionary of 





American Biography” appeared, William Lyon 
Phelps used to read off a list of names chosen at 
random and ask all members of his audience to 
raise their hands at any name they recognized. 
Usually in the case of nine out of ten names not 
more than a handful of grey heads could respond. 
Phelps then replied that he did this in order to 
show how thorough the book was. Were he to 
substitute “British Authors of the Nineteenth 
Century” the result would be much the same. Let 
it not be thought, however, that it is merely an 
aid in identifying obscure authors, for the biogra- 
phies of the better known authors contain much 
little known material. That it is no cut and dried 
volume is shown by a circular of the publishers, 
which assures one that it answers such questions 
as the following: “What famous English philoso- 
pher’s skeleton, dressed in his own clothes, is 
found preserved in London University? What 
novelist sent 4000 people to call on a lady of his 
acquaintance in one day? Who was made Poet 
Laureate because of the sins he had not com- 
mitted?” The book does not confine itself to pure- 
ly literary figures but also includes statesmen, 
naturalists, philosophers, theologians, and all others 
who have written anything memorable. Unlike 
the “Oxford Companion to English Literature” it 
outlines no plots, but its criticisms are always 
valuable and interesting. One gains some idea of 
its scope upon learning that it contains over a 
thousand biographies and some three hundred 
and fifty portraits. 


* * * * 


DINNEEN 
(Continued from Page 9) 


business of writing a political novel, and the 
political novelist must anticipate it. 


The publisher of any newspaper or maga- 
zine knows less about what his publication 
should be than any one of his readers. If 
you don’t believe it, ask one of them. The 
writer of a political novel knows less about it 
than almost anyone who has read it. Who am 
I to tell you how to write a political novel? I 
heard of one writer who set about writing a 
political novel. It went on and on and on, and 
when he finished the last page it turned out to 
be “Anthony Adverse ;” then there’s the classic 
about a young newspaper woman in Atlanta, 
Georgia, who set about writing a political novel 
of Civil War days. I forget the titl—some- 
thing or other about the Wind. There is only 
one proper way to write a political novel, as I 
see it, and that is to run for public office, and 
then it might be your lousy luck to be elected. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


SYNDICATES 


The George Matthew Adams Service—444 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N. Y. Jessie A. Sleight, Edi- 
tor. Comic strips, cartoons, unique continuous fea- 
tures (500 words) for daily release; fiction (novel 


length only). No short fiction, news material or 


poetry. Buys syndicate rights, and share in all 
other rights. Pays according to various arrange- 
ments. Reports within two weeks. Copyright 


usually in name of Syndicate. 
newspaper serials just now. 

All-America Press Service—31 East 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. M. H. Castro, Manager. Love, 
adventure, and mystery serials in installments of 
1200 to 1800 words each. Comic strips and car- 
toons. “Material translated and syndicated to 
Spanish and Portuguese language papers.” Pays 
on a percentage basis. 

Associated Editors—1032 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. W. Boyce Morgan, Editor. 
Material for a weekly page for boys and girls, 8 
to 15 years. Length, up to 900 words. Authori- 
tative articles and series on subjects of interest to 
this age group. Not in the market for fiction at 
this time. No verse. Pays %c to lc a word, one 
month or more preceding publication in client 
newspapers. “Most of our material is staff-pre- 
pared or obtained from regular contributors, but 
we do buy exceptionally good stuff. Particularly 
interested in articles of about 800 words, but sug- 
gest queries on subjects.” 

Associated Press Feature Service—383 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. W. T. McCleery, Execu- 
tive Editor. Novels of romance, adventure, and 


Overstocked with 
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mystery; preferably with familiar American back- 
grounds and clean, fast-moving action. Length, 
50,000 words and up. Short stories not considered. 
Pays according to merit, on acceptance. 

Bartlett Service—637 Pine St., Boulder, Color- 
ado. M. A. Bartlett, Managing Editor. Business- 
building articles and money-making merchandis- 
ing ideas, based on interviews with successful mer- 
chants in all retail fields west of the Mississippi— 
illustrated if possible. Shorts, 150 to 500 words; 
features, 500 to 1200 words. Payment first of 
month following receipt of publishers’ checks. “All 
work handled on commission basis, rate varying 
with quality of work.” 

Burba Service—Box 1046, Dayton, Ohio. How- 
ard Burba, Editor. Editorials, editorial paragraphs, 
paragraph wisecracks, human-interest features. Ta- 
boos poetry, comics, household, and arts material. 
Outright purchase on acceptance. 

Central Feature News—Times Bldg., Times 
Square, New York, N. Y. Stephen K. Swift, Edi- 
tor. Unusual photographs (with short comment) 
of famous people. Oddities and illustrated articles 
of 200 words. No other material wanted at this 
time. Individual rate of payment, on acceptance. 
Reports within two weeks. 
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Central Press Association—1435 East 12th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Leslie Eichel, Editor. First-run 
serials, 75,000 to 90,000 words. Spot news pictures. 

Fact Fiction Syndicate—649 Macon St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Charles S. Strong, Editor. Articles on 
lives of well-known men in business, art, and other 
fields; descriptions of factories and industrial 
plants; stories of fishing, hunting and adventure 
with a fact background; interest photographs of 
almost any subject; miscellaneous material of a 
fact nature. Also book-length novels suitable for 
division into 52 weekly installments of 2000 to 
2500 words each; any popular type. Authors should 
first submit outline; send book manuscript only 
on request. Stories with a Scandinavian interest 
or background will be considered for European 
outlets. Query on short fiction until February 1, 
1937. 

Famous Features Syndicate—230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Leslie Fulenwider, Editor. “At 
this time we are interested only in articles and fic- 
tion (from short shorts to book length) suitable for 
magazines. Payment upon acceptance—material 
determines the rate.” 

Federated Press—Eastern Bureau, 30 Irving 
Place, New York, N. Y. Harold Coy, Eastern Bu- 
reau Manager. News and feature stories of na- 
tional interest for the labor and liberal press; 50 to 
500 words. “We are a non-profit co-operative, 
served by correspondents who volunteer their 
services as a contribution to the labor press.” 

Holmes Feature Service—125 Garrison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. G. R. Holmes, Editor. Sci- 
entific, business, theatrical, and literary material 
given consideration. 

King Editors’ Features—14 Prospect Place, East 
Orange, N. J. A. Rowden King, Business Mana- 
ger. A. M. Martin, Editor. “This syndicate wants 
practical articles, usually two to a dozen of 700 to 
1200 words each in a series, relating to today’s re- 
tailing methods in any of their many phases. IIlus- 
trated by line drawings if possible. Usually pay- 
ment is made upon a royalty basis. No jokes or 
poems.” 


Ledger Syndicate—Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For its Sunday Magazine Service this 
syndicate wants strong, well written interviews 
with, or articles about, front-page celebrities, espe- 
cially their views on problems of love, marriage, 
beauty, and how to earn more money; length, 2000 
words. Also wants sophisticated fiction stories of 
ultra-modern life, 4000 words; well drawn comics 
(with and without continuity) by experienced art- 
ists; and new-angle daily features carrying a one- 
column cut and about 100 words of text. 

Literary Features International Syndicate—461 
West 34th St., New York, N. Y. Otto O. Binder, 
Managing Editor. Western, love, and mystery 
serials—60,000 to 95,000 words; Western and love 
novelettes—18,000 to 25,000 words. “Nothing sexy 
or morbid will be considered, and only first run 





stories are acceptable. Material will be purchased 
outright, or syndicated on a royalty basis, by ar- 
rangement with the author.” 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate—345 Hud- 
son St., New York, N. Y. “We are in the market 
at present for good short-short stories, 1000 words 
in length. They must have an unusual twist or 
punch at the end to be acceptable to us. Also 
3000—4000 word stories for Sunday page fiction. 
We require that they be written in an original 
style. No sentimental, slushy or melodramatic 
stories can make the grade. Original themes, 
although we do like good romantic love stories. 
We reject all the old hackneyed themes and styles.” 


N. C. J. C. News Service—289 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, Editor. 
Articles of 1000 words on religious subjects of wide 
interest. No fiction and no verse. Rate of pay- 
ment varies. “We are interested in correspondents 
who have a knowledge of local religious affairs.” 

National Trade Press Service—11506 Whitmore 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Has openings for corre- 
spondents throughout the country. Address the 
Editor. 

News Service Bureau—P. O. Box 497, Dayton, 
Ohio. L. W. Simpson, Jr., Fiction Editor. Albert 
Williams, Feature Editor. Fiction that is mod- 
ern and realistic in sense and setting, with char- 
acters reflecting life as it is actually pursued to- 
day; should have a popular, vital, energetic style. 
Stories should be suitable for family consump- 
tion, with the happy, optimistic ending predomi- 
nating. Writers should avoid, however, the 
“goody-goody” type of story. Length, 2000 to 
2500 words. Also uses Sunday magazine section 
features, with photographs; length, 1500 to 2500 
words. Not in the market for verse or for new 
syndicate features for daily or weekly syndication. 
Pays from lc to 2%c a word, on acceptance. 

Publishers Syndicate—30 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. Handles the syndication of the 
Chicago Daily News Short Story Service. Short 
stories, about 900 words in length; preferably 
typewritten. Submit manuscripts to Mr. John P. 
Lally, Fiction Editor, Daily News, Chicago, IIl. 

Science Service—2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. Science 
news authenticated by competent scientists. Length, 
about 300 words. Pays about Ic a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 

The Syndicate Store Merchandiser—19 East 
47th St., New York, N. Y.—Preston J. Beil, Editor. 
“My editorial requirements run to short, illustrated 
write-ups (accompanied by sketches or photo- 
graphs) of unusual but practical variety store dis- 
plays. I am interested in all types—interior as 
well as window trims.” 

Triton Syndicate, Inc.—Hartford, Conn. J. K. 
Bolles, Editor. Text features, comic strips, two 
and one column comics. No fiction or verse at 
present. 


Rate of payment is fifty-fifty split of 
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net returns. “Particularly interested in features 
designed for newspaper readers in New England 
and New York state.” 

United Feature Syndicate, Inc.—220 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. Frances Rule, Fiction Edi- 
tor. “In the market for 40,000-word serials, writ- 
ten in 36 installments of 1000 to 1500 words each. 
A strong love interest is preferred—either a 
straight love story, or combined with action, ad- 
venture or mystery. A fast moving plot is essen- 
tial, with a good break at the end of each chapter. 
We are also in the market for short-short stories, 
1000 to 1500 words in length.” 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate—724 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Myron S. Blumenthal, Editor. 
This syndicate operates through a staff of perma- 
nent correspondents in leading cities, and all news 
is supplied through this staff. Will consider appli- 
cations for such positions whenever there is a va- 
cancy. Prefers to hear from writers who have had 
some experience in writing for trade publications. 

World Press, Inc.—P. O. Box 926, San Antonio, 
Texas. Formerly Newspaper Enterprises, Inc. 
Original ideas for advertising or newspaper fea- 
tures. Taboos ordinary or amateur stuff. Inter- 
ested mainly in the creation of advertising cam- 
paigns for generalized types of business. 

Note: At the time of going to press the following 
syndicates had made no reply to a questionnaire 
recently sent to them. Writers are advised, there- 
fore, to make inquiry regarding current needs and 
requirements before submitting material to any of 
these markets. 

Acme News Pictures, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

American News Features, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York. 

The Devil Dog Syndicate, 33 Delmonico P1., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., W.., 
Montreal, Canada. 

Dorr News Service, 331 W. 14th St., New York. 

Doubleday-Doran Syndicate, Garden City, New 
York. 

. European Picture Service, 353 Fifth Ave., New 
fork. 

Globe Photos, 242 W. 55th St., New York. 

International News Service, 235 E. 45th St., 
New York. 
on Syndicate, Albee Bldg., Washington, 

» 


Junior Feature Syndicate, 505 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Knickerbocker News Service, 1988 Newbold 
Ave., New York. 

Miller Services, Ltd., 302 McKinnon Bldg., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. 
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National Features Service, 4035 New Hampshire 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

National Newspaper Service, 326 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IIL. 

New Jersey Trade News Bureau, 93 N. Williams 
St., Bergenfield, N. J. 

New York Herald-Tribune Syndicate, 230 W. 
41st St., New York. 

Pictorial Press Bureau, 1658 Broadway, New 
York. 

Recipe Service Co., 3160 Kensington Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Star Newspaper Service, Star Blidg., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

Underwood & Underwood News Photos, 242 
W. 55th St., New York. 


* * * * 


MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


The American Mercury—Editorial 
Ridgefield, Conn. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Paul 
Palmer, Editor. Fully developed short stories, 
4000 words or less. Pays excellent rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Asia—40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. Month- 
ly. $4.00 a year. Richard J. Walsh, Editor. 
Articles interpreting politics, international rela- 
tions, religion, the arts, culture and life of Asiatic 
countries, Russia in Asia, and the Pacific Islands. 
Personality sketches of great Orientals. Length 
of articles, 1800 to 3800 words. Photographs. 
Uses a small amount of fiction with authentic 
background; preferably with Oriental characters. 
Pays 2c a word, 10th of the month following ac- 
ceptance. 

Collier’s—250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $2.00 a year. William L. Chenery, Edi- 
tor. Stories of young love, preferably against 
a smart background. Nothing gruesome or sar- 
donic. Lengths: short stories, 1000 to 5000 words; 
serials, 60,000 to 100,000 words (divisible into 
7000-word installments). Short feature articles of 
topical interest, 2000 to 4000 words. Pays high 
rates, on acceptance. 

Current Digest—152 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Mary Teresa Gronich, Editor. Beginning 
with the January issue, this publication will carry 
some original non-fiction material. Length, 1500 
to 2000 words. Rate, %c to le a word, on accept- 
ance. 


Current History—63 Park Row, New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. M. E. Tracy, Editor. 
Articles of contemporary interest on political, eco- 
nomic, social, scientific, and cultural subjects in 
all countries. Material should be authoritative and 
informative. Pays 2c a word, one week after pub- 
lication. 

Farm Journal—Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Monthly. $1.00 for four years. Ar- 
thur H. Jenkins, Editor. Short stories, 3500 to 
4500 words; novelettes, 18,000 to 20,000 words. 
Buys non-fiction mostly on assignment. Pays 5c 


Offices, 
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a word up for fiction, on acceptance. Non-fiction, 
2c a word up. 

Golfing—14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Monthly; April to August. Free circulation to 
300,000 golf club members. Herb Graffis, Editor. 
Stories and articles having to do with the game. 
Fiction, up to 3000 words. No love interest, no 
miraculous holes-in-one, and no monotonous de- 
tailed descriptions of golf matches. Articles, 2000 
words. Small amount of poetry. No set rate of 
payment; average around 2c a word, shortly after 
publication. 

The Grade Teacher—419 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Florence Hale, Editor. Articles rel- 
ative to practical school methods, 500 to 2000 
words. No fiction. A few simple poems for chil- 
dren, but not written by children. Uses very few 
articles not written by experts in the field of edu- 
cation, as material must conform to latest methods. 
Pays Y%c a word, on publication. 

Harper’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Stories of a sophis- 
ticated type, clever verse, travel articles, and 
articles on timely subjects. Fiction length, up to 
5000 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Liberty—Lincoln Square, New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $2.00 a year. Short stories—variety of 
subjects. Articles of timely interest. No highly 
technical material or religious subjects of a con- 
troversial nature. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Mayfair—481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Monthly. $2.00 a year. J. Herbert 
Hodgins, Editor. Articles devoted to Canadian 
society, fashions, and sport. Pays lc a word, on 
acceptance. 

Opinion—122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. Stories should have a 
large social interest or be of a Jewish nature. 
Length, 1000 to 2000 words. Also articles on 
Jewish topics, 2500 to 3000 words. Pays lc a word, 
on publication. 

Popular Love—22 W. 48th St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $1.20 a year. Martha Trask, Editor. 
Thrilling stories of romance, with a definite girl 
appeal, and written entirely from the girl’s point 
of view. Clean, young love—nothing risqué; 
sometimes a light vein, rather sophisticated—no 
“gush.” Must be well written. Uses ten short 
stories every issue and three novelettes. Lengths: 
short stories, 1000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 
to 10,000 words. 

Prairie Schooner—Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln 
Nebraska. Quarterly. $1.00 a year. Stories up 
to 5000 words—not confined to mid-Western set- 
tings. Articles up to 5000 words. Nothing “high- 
brow” or academic. Poetry up to 60 lines; free 
verse acceptable. No payment for material. 

Railroad Stories—280 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.50 a year. Freeman H. Hub- 
bard, Editor. Well-plotted fiction based on some 
form of railroading—any period, any locality. 


Length, 2000 to 15,000 words. Especially interest- 
ed in historical fiction. Also used short stories 
about electric railroading—‘juice” engines, inter- 
urban lines, subways, “els,” and trolley cars. Usu- 
ally overstocked with wreck and gun-play stories. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance (new writers, on 
publication). 

Rand McNally Bankers Monthly—536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. $5.00 a year. John Y. Beaty, 
Editor. Articles representing the actual experience 
of a banker, dealing with politics and methods of 
bank operation, and directed to the policy officers 
of banks, such as the president and cashier. Pays 
lc a word, on publication. 

Rock Products—205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Nathan C. Rockwood, 
Editor. Technical articles on production methods, 
processes, etc. Subjects: cement, lime, gypsum, 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, slag, silica, talc, soap- 
stone, etc. Pays on publication except for articles 
for special departments which are paid for on ac- 
ceptance. 

Rural Progress Magazine—22 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. L. K. Childers, Editor. 
Stories, 1800 words; articles, 2000 words. Uses 
some verse. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Saturday Evening Post—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Weekly. $2.00 a _ year. 


George H. Lorimer, Editor. Uses a great va- 
riety of stories, but prefers American subjects 
and people of today, with dialogue and action. 


Length, short stories, 5000 to 7000 words; serials, 
all lengths up to 80,000 words. Articles: variety 
of subjects—3000 to 5000 words. Verse: an occa- 
sional short lyric; and humorous verse for “Post 
Scripts” department. Free verse seldom used. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Scribner’s Magazine—597 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Harlan Lo- 
gan, Editor. Short stories with strong character 
and situation interest, and emotional appeal. 
Length 2000 to 6000 words. Interested in new 
and little-known writers. Each month prints a 
story by an author whose work has never before 
appeared in a magazine of national circulation. 
Non-fiction: factual articles which present new 
data or new approaches to social, moral, and 
economic problems. Brevity desired. Not inter- 
ested in “arm-chair” opinion articles or those of 
a strictly controversial nature. Also interested in 
brief, first person narratives describing some seg- 
ment of American life with which the author is 
familiar—humor, adventure, love, tragedy. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Short Stories—Doubleday, Doran and Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. Published twice a month. $5.00 
a year. Harry E. Maule, Editor. Adventure and 
mystery stories. Shorts up to 6000 words; novel- 
ettes, 10,000 to 12,000; serials, 25,000 to 60,000. 
Also buys outdoor fillers, 50 to 500 words, and 
true adventures up to 1000 words. Uses verse of 











adventure, outdoor type only; limit, 50 lines. 
Taboos love, dude stuff, and free verse. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. Verse, 25 cents a line. 

The Southern Review—Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La. Articles of a literary 
nature, social and economic subjects. Some short 
fiction and verse. 

Sports Afield—Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Monthly. $1.00 a year. P. K. Whipple, 
Editor. Action stories of actual fishing or hunt- 
ing trips, accompanied by a good selection of 
photographs. Does not use any fiction or verse. 
Pays le to 2c a word, on publication. 

Story—432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly $4.00 a year. Whit Burnett and Martha 
Foley, Editors. Short stories only, and only those 
of the highest literary merit. Pays nominal rates 

Successful Farming—1714-24 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Monthly. Fifty cents a year. 
Kirk Fox, Editor. At the present time this pub- 
lication is interested in short-short stories, hum- 
orous or otherwise. Length under 1500 words. 
Also buys humorous material and jokes. Pays on 
acceptance. 

The Tanager—Box 6, Grinnell, Iowa.  Bi- 
monthly. Short stories and articles, preferably 
under 5000 words. Also short lyrics and long 
poems. No payment for material. 

Thrilling Adventures—22 W. 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Fast-moving, exciting, all-action stories—always 
with American heroes. Should have strong, vir- 
ile plots. Woman interest almost nil. Also uses 
Western shorts and occasionally a pseudo-scien- 
tific story which is exceptionally good. Shorts 
up to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 12,000 words; 
short novels, 20,000 words. Pays lc a word and 
up, on acceptance. 

Toronto Star Weekly—80 King St. W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. $8.00 a year. Love stories—com- 
bination of romance and action, action and adven- 
ture, mystery, humor, sport. Length, 2500 to 5000 
words. Also uses human-interest features of all 
kinds. Pays %c a word and up, end of month of 
acceptance. 

Travel—116 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $4.00 a year. Coburn Gilman, Editor. 
Articles on travel, exploration, adventure, and 
archeology; should be illustrated with striking 
photographs. Pays le a word, on publication; 
$1.00 to $5.00 for photographs. 

True Story— McFadden Publications, Inc., 122 
E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. True stories 
written in the first person but with fictitious names 
of characters and locations. Short stories, 1000 
words and up; serials, 25,000 to 40,000 words 
(divided into three to five installments of 6500 to 
8500 words each). No photographs or drawings 
wanted as stories are illustrated with pictures 
made in the studio of the publisher. It usually 
requires several weeks for decisions to be made 
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on material submitted to the MacFadden Publica- 
tions, but payment is made for accepted stories as 
soon as they are passed upon and approved for 
purchase. 

Virginia Quarterly Review—1 West Range, 
University, Va. $3.00 a year. Lambert Davis, 
Editor. A serious magazine of discussion. Uses 
poetry of magazine proportions. Uses three or 
four short stories a year; length, 2500 to 5000 
words. Pays $5.00 a page, on publication. 

Woman’s World—461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Ray Wallace, Manuscript Edi- 
tor. Fiction adapted to interests of women living 
in small towns; length, 2000 to 5000 words. Uses 
a limited amount of short verse. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

Yale Review—Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. 
Quarterly. Limited market for a variety of high- 
est grade articles. Pays good rates. 

Yankee—Dublin, N. H. Monthly. $2.50 a year. 
Robb Sagendorph, Editor. Fiction of New Eng- 
land, 3000 words; must have appeal for the real 
New Englander. Articles of current interest on 
New England subjects. 3000 words. Contributions 
of verse should be sent to the poetry editor, Oliver 
Jenkins, Concord, N. H. Pays lc to 2c a word, on 
acceptance. 

* * * * 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


The University of Miami Players, under the 
sponsorship of Florida Beta Chapter, Theta Alpha 
Phi, National Honorary Dramatic Fraternity, are 
offering a prize of $100 for an original three-act 
play which they may produce in the University 
Theatre. 

The play may be a comedy, tragedy, fantasy, 
satire, farce, or folk-play (melodramas and alle- 
gories not considered). Plays must be original, 
and hitherto unpublished and unpresented; they 
must be full-length (about two hours playing 
time); typewritten, double-spaced. 

The closing date of the contest is March 15, 
1937. The award will be announced May 1, 1937. 
Address manuscripts to Director, University Play- 
ers, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 

The York Little Theatre, York, Penna., is clos- 
ing its season with an original play to be selected 
through an “Original Play Contest.” Closing date 
is February 28, 1937. For detailed information 
address Mr. Jae Van Arden, Director, 153 North 
Beaver St., York, Penna. 


~ + « * 
PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 

The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest University, 
Lake Forest, Ill., offers a prize of $15,000 for the 
best book or manuscript dealing with the humani- 
ties; the social, physical, or biological sciences; or 
any branch of the Christian religion. Contest 
closes September 1, 1939. See January WRITER. 
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Correct English Magazine, 549 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill., offers a monthly prize of $10 
and two book prizes for best business letters. See 
September WRITER. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York 
City, offer a prize of $7,500 for the best novel sub- 
mitted to their competition closing February 1, 
1937. See May WRITER. 

The International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, offers a prize of $25 for the 
best anecdote dealing with a famous author either 
living or dead. Contest closes June 1, 1937. See 
October WRITER. 


The National W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois, is offering two prizes of $40 
each and two of $10 each for declamations on the 
value of total abstinence from alcoholic drinks. 
Contest closes March 31, 1937. Full details may 


be obtained free for postage. See October 
WRITER. 


The University of Chicago, through the Charles 
H. Sergel Play Contest, is offering an award of 
$500 for the best full-length, original play submit- 
ted on or before April 1, 1937. 


For further details, address the Charles H. Ser- 
gel Play Contest, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. See December WRITER. 


Williams & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford, Baltimore, Md., offers a cash award of 
$1,000 for the best manuscript on a service subject 
submitted before July 1, 1937. See July WRITER. 


Current Digest—152 West 42d St., New York, 
N. Y. Reports that beginning with the January 
issue the magazine will carry original non-fiction. 
Length, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays “ec to le a 
word, on acceptance. 


* * * * 


FLINT 
(Continued from Page 7) 

and probably even religious in tone—should 
win this recognition. Now this has been a 
tribute to my character and reputation, I ad- 
mit, but unhappily many of these friends have 
been disappointed. To read swear words, fam- 
ily scandals, and downright vulgarity—well, 
my dear! They really did not know that I 
knew anything about such things. (I wonder 
where they think I have been for the past forty- 
five years!) 

Another and far larger group have been dis- 
appointed because they had assumed too much. 


They thought the book winning such a 


staggering sum of money must necessarily be 
a work of positive genius. In vain did I warn 





them that my book was probably a very average 
sort; that it had won only in competition with 
other first novels; that the prize money was, 
comparatively speaking, not a staggering sum 
for book and serial rights. They persisted in 
looking forward to something remarkable, out- 
standing, even startling. 

And here comes “The Old Ashburn Place,” 
good enough, perhaps, certainly genuinely in- 
teresting to many, pleasantly received and re- 
viewed and selling fairly well. I am satisfied 
and hopeful, and earnestly striving to make 
my second book a shade better than the first, 
but if I ever produce a novel even touching 
the greatness which some of my friends ex- 
pected, nobody will be more astonished than I. 


. * * . 
GREAT MINDS 


Phidias, traditions say, 
In that Periclean day, 
Had a most amazing way 
Of carving. 
But, when slightly in the red, 
And in need of daily bread, 
He built Parthenons instead 
Of starving. 


Shakespeare, in Queen Bess’s time, 

Wrote, in fourteen lines of rhyme, 

Sonnets which he thought sublime 
Creations. 

But, when broke—or slightly bent— 

To meet bills the tradesmen sent, 

He wrote plays—and subsequent 
Sensations. 


Minds have changed in later years— 
Or, at least, it so appears: 
Now the artist in arrears 
Will say, 
“What—debase my art? Must debt 
At such shameful cost be met?” 
Shades of old! How do they get 
That way? 


DorotHy Brown THOMPSON 
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RINEHART 
(Continued from Page 5) 


more. Few publishers and fewer editors attempt con- 
structive criticism. The fault indeed may not be in 
his work at all, but in his faulty choice of a market 
for it. It is distinctly possible for the novice to send 
a manuscript to half a dozen markets before he finds 
the one to which it is fitted. 

But the fault lies usually in his material itself. The 
obvious reasons for its failure may be roughly listed 
as follows: 

(1) General inability to write. 

(2) Poor choice of subject matter. 

(3) Bad craftsmanship and hasty work. 

(4) Lack of interest and handling. 

(5) Unprofessional appearance of manuscript. 

(6) Mistaken choice of market selected. 

His third disability, ignorance of the business of 
publishing and of the policies which control it, can 
only be obviated with time and experience. Briefly, 
today magazines, and it is to the magazine that he 
will make his first approach, are largely vehicles for 
the carrying of advertising. Some even stress this 
at the cost of reading matter, although there are others 
which throw the balance the other way. Naturally, 
as circulation means larger prices for advertising, ma- 
terial which will increase circulation by interesting 
the largest number of readers is in demand. Whether 
the new author approves or disapproves of this con- 
dition, it is one which he must face from the start. 

When he attempts to cater to the large circulation 
magazines therefore, he must provide material of wide 
and general appeal. But even here, all other things 
being equal, he may meet rejection, and again his 
ignorance finds him at a loss. To avoid utter dis- 
couragement he should know, then, that two other 
reasons related to the business of publishing may be 
operating against him: 

(1) There may be material of a similar nature 
already on hand, or 

(2) There may be a temporary exhaustion of the 
buying budget, or as in book publishing, already a 
full list. 

As time goes on, however, these disabilities pass. 
He has learned that the urge to write is in itself in- 
sufficient; he has even learned to accept his rejections 
with a certain stoicism. During his early days it was 
his full conviction that could he only pass the readers 
and reach the editorial desk his ability would be recog- 
nized. Perhaps he even glued some of the pages 
lightly together, so that on the return of the manu- 
script he could know whether it had been read to 
the bitter end or not. He knows now that if the be- 
ginning was faulty it was not read to the end, or any- 
where near it. It is the old story of not having to 
eat all of an egg to know it is bad. 


It is a bad commentary on most of our aspiring 
new authors that out of the thousands received each 
week by the large magazine, hardly a dozen may finally 
reach editorial consideration—not because they are too 
good, but because they are too bad. 
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He has likewise learned some of his own faults, 
and is working hard to rectify them. He is selecting 
his plots and themes carefully, rewriting and revising 
and when his work is over he is sending out a manu- 
script which will not irritate the reader by its very 
appearance. His pages are numbered from first to 
last without regard to chapter divisions, and they are 
neatly typed on medium weight paper, carefully punc- 
tuated, margined and paragraphed. He sends them, 
not fastened together and not folded, in a strong en- 
velope, and encloses a stamped and self-addressed one 
for their return. 


And he no longer asks some well-known writer to 
get consideration for his work! Or to read and criti- 
cize it before it is submitted to a market! The desks 
of all established authors are littered with such manu- 
scripts—revealing the ignorance of the senders as to 
the vast pressure of the successful writing career, and 
their ignorance too that authors are the worst possible 
critics of the work of others. The creative mind is 
seldom the analytical one. 


In other words, he is beginning to arrive. But 
those who conceive that this early success means any 
lessening of the writer’s task have no conception of 
its difficulties or its despairs. If the new author is 
of authentic material, he is never satisfied. He con- 
ceives great things, and gives birth only to words and 
yet more words. He is always following some elusive 
witch-light that leads him on but ever evades him. 
He knows that if he stops he will sink and be buried 
in the slough of smug contentment. 

That writer who is satisfied is lost. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that writing is 
not a career for the slothful. It requires not only 
mental vigor and alertness, but considerable physical 
vitality. It taxes all the powers. The hours of con- 
finement to the desk should be counterbalanced with 
sufficient bodily exercise. A sick body does not mean 
a clear brain. 


Nor is it a filler-in of idle hours. To write success- 
fully is to sacrifice to it the best hours of the day and 
the best days of a lifetime. 


Again, merely the urge to write does not guarantee 
ability to do so, nor the necessity of earning quickly, 
nor the hope of earning easily, nor the fact that one 
can write a good letter, nor the encouragement of 
friends. Still less to be depended on are the praise and 
high-sounding letters of the harpies who prey on 
the ambitious by promising to place entirely hopeless 
manuscripts for a fee, or to publish worthless books 
if the author will bear one-half of the expense. 


There are legitimate correspondence schools and 
schools of writing. The best of these are connected 
with colleges and universities, and the course is duly 
listed on the curriculum. They are extremely valu- 
able in giving the aspirant his direction, in teaching 
form and in offering criticism of a high order. They 
do not so much claim to teach writing as to take those 
who can write and, by teaching them to avoid the pit- 
falls into which their ignorance may cast them, to 
direct their ability into useful channels. 
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There are also excellent literary agents and bureaus. 
But on the outskirts of this legitimate field, bringing 
the reliable ones into disrepute, are dozens of spurious 
ones. Their services are entirely worthless and their 
praise meaningless. They flourish on the easy vanity 
of the amateur and prosper on his money. 

Outside of the deliberate wickedness of this pro- 
cedure, the real evil lies in the encouragement of the 
unfit, to write, to abandon other work only to confront 
what is sure and certain failure. 


The established publishing house bears all expense 
of publication and promotion, save in rare instances 
where a technical book may be involved, or highly 
expensive color plates are desired. Then by special 
arrangement—and only then—does the author assist 
in bearing costs. 

But the delusion that writing is an easy road to 
success goes on. Young playwrights dash off plays 
overnight and have the temerity to ask managers to 
invest from fifteen to fifty thousand dollars in their 
production. Amateur scenario writers, with no knowl- 
edge of the technique of the screen, write a hasty synop- 
sis for a picture which, if made, would cost a minimum 
of a hundred thousand dollars to produce. 

Plays can be written. They are the product of 
special study of the drama, of the physical limitations 
of the stage, and of its requirements in time and space. 
They are painfully built, often over a period of years, 
and when successful are highly gratifying, both from 
the standpoint of fame and of finance. But they re- 
quire a particular knowledge and an instinct for what 
is dramatic—a sense of the theatre. 

The author’s place on the moving picture lot is yet 
to be found. The present tendency is toward the pic- 
turization of material published in other forms which 
will lend itself to the screen. Naturally the atten- 
tion of many writers is in that direction, since they 
hope to be able to sell an idea, without the labor and 
experience required to turn it into story form. The 
number of such manuscripts purchased, however, is 
very small and is constantly growing less, as any study 
of the industry today will show. The difficulty is ap- 
parently not on the part of the studios, but because of 
the inexpertness or ignorance on the part of writers. 


Both these fields, however, remain open. The stage 
particularly offers every chance for a career in the 
best sense of the word. But the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the training required is not easy to overcome. 
There are, however, a few excellent schools of play- 
writing. Lacking these facilities, the study of pub- 
lished modern plays for their construction and in- 
evitability—that progress from scene to scene which 
brings about the dénouement—is very helpful. 

So far I have stressed the writing career, rather 
than writing itself. Yet public curiosity as to writ- 
ing is enormous. I know of no question more often 
put to the author than the one as to how he became 
one. How did you start? Did you just sit down 
and write? Did you always want to write? 

Probably no one is more ignorant than the writer 
himself as to these very matters. The urge in him 





at the start, while present, may not have been very 
great. He just thought of something, he may say 
vaguely, and he thought he would put it down. He 
“put it down” and, without the slightest inkling of 
it, was started on a career. It is safe to say that very 
few of the mature men and women writing today 
definitely chose to be writers; there was less definite- 
ness twenty or twenty-five years ago, less thought of 
the career as an end and not a means. Most of them 
more or less drifted into the profession from some- 
thing else, usually newspaper work. 


For a time writing was only supplementary to other 
work, and they held on to that other work until they 
were assured of definite incomes from what had 
been until then a side issue, subordinate to the real 
issue of earning a living. 


I still believe that, even with a writing career firmly 
in view, this course is the safest. At the beginning 
free lance writing is most precarious; its returns are 
problematical in the extreme, and where the neces- 
sity for earning exists, the very fact that material 
must be written and sold operates against saleable 
material. It is a vicious and hopeless circle. 


On the other hand, professional writing is not an 
odd time job. So keen is the competition, so high 
has the standard gone, that even the best the writer 
has to give is not always good enough. 


Yet, standing at the cross-roads as most writers— 
especially men—eventually must, there is no other ad- 
vice to be given. Each individual must of course solve 
his problem in his own way, but the practical answer 
for most will be to hold to the certain work and the 
certain income until writing ability and earning power 
have been proved. 

So far I have limited this discussion largely to the 
writer in relation to his work and to his market. But 
his market is only the means by which he reaches his 
public, and to that public he bears a relationship at 
once intimate and responsible. What he is will be 
reflected in his work; prose and hypocrisy are as in- 
adequate to cover the real individual in writing as 
they are in daily life. If writing is to be his life- 
work, he must do more than merely secure a follow- 
ing. He must hold it and he can only do this by sin- 
cerity, hard work and essential decency. He must 
deserve not only its admiration but its respect. 


Undue arrogance and self-confidence are handicaps. 
The new writer as well as the old must feel humility 
toward his work. It is always potentially higher than 
he is. And resentment, a sense of small injury in his 
early failures, is absolutely destructive. 


He has only one course to follow. He must write, 
so much a day, so many days a week. Only in this 
way can he bridge the gulf between conception and 
achievement, between thoughts and words. There is 
no more an easy road to writing than there is to 
architecture or law. 


Reprinted from “An Outline Of Careers” by special permission 
of Mary Roberts Rinehart and Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc. 
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Crumbs from the Editor’s Table 








20,000,000 Contestants 


In his widely syndicated information column 
Frederick J. Haskin records that there are some 
twenty million contestants in the country annu- 
ally. However, a group of prizes, each one worth 
more than double any they strive for are offered 
outside the country: the Nobel Prizes, among 
which the literary award, as most of our readers 
probably know, was recently presented to Eugene 
O'Neil. 

It is interesting to note that the terms of this 
award have never been fulfilled according to 
the donor’s specifications. Isabel Paterson records: 
“Paul Homer Kitchen wants to know why the 
exact terms of the Nobel Prize Award are not 
fulfilled—he reminds us (or rather informs us, 
as we didn’t know) that the testator designated 
those prizes for those persons who should have 
contributed most materially to benefit mankind 
during the year immediately preceding, and the 
literary prize in particular was to be for ‘the most 
distinguished work of an idealist tendency.’ That 
is, it was to go for a specific literary work, whereas 
it has actually been awarded to authors who had 
written nothing whatever during the preceding 
year. . . . The answer is probably that the spe- 
cific terms are impracticable as regards literature. 

. There is some possibility of estimating the 
importance of a scientific discovery at once; but 
the history of literature indicates that the finest 
work needs some perspective of time to estimate 
it justly. 


Shelley Was Subversive 


It would be hard to say at any time just how 
greatly literature has benefited humanity—that 
would be a matter of opinion. . . And who is 
to decide what is idealistic? Shelley was 
considered subversive in his own time, and subse- 
quently Matthew Arnold came to the conclusion 
that Shelley was too idealistic for any use—‘a 
beautiful ineffectual angel.’ . . . In short literary 
awards are bound to be more or less haphazard, 
and donors might as well say that the money is to 
be given to whoever gets it, because that’s about 
what will happen. . . A committee meets and 
looks over a lot of names and finally settles on 
one because the others seem even less plausible 
as a choice. . The Nobel Prize has a fairly 
good record, not many duds, because the commit- 
tee plays fairly safe, taking the established verdict 
of the world at large, as signified by an estab- 
lished reputation.” Nevertheless, the idealistic 
clause has not been entirely ignored. It was be- 
cause of this that W. B. Yeats rather than Thomas 
Hardy received the award in 1923. And for the 





same reason the award was never given to Ibsen 
or Strindberg. However, as regards the award in 
more recent years, Mrs. Paterson’s opinion can- 
not be disputed. 


$50,000 Manuscript 


But large as the Nobel Prize is (about $40,000) 
even this sum pales into insignificance beside the 
present selling price of a book recently published 
by Doubleday, Doran & Co.: “The Mint” by T. E. 
Lawrence under the pen name of A/c Ross (the 
A/c stands for Aircraftsman). The price is $500,- 
000—so priced not because the publishers hope 
to sell any copies but to prohibit sale, for Law- 
rence stated in his will that the book was not to be 
circulated till 1950, at which time he supposed 
that certain prominent figures whom he severely 
criticised would be dead. All this, however, failed 
to stop the book’s being reviewed, for “The Satur- 
day Review of Literature” realized that since it 
had been copyrighted in America two copies must 
be in the Library of Congress. So Henry Seidel 
Canby went to Washington and reviewed the book 
for his paper. 


“Drums Along The Mohawk” 

Little, Brown reports that 105,000 copies of 
“Drums along the Mohawk” by Walter D. Ed- 
monds, published July 3lst, have been sold and 
the book holds its place on all lists of best sellers. 
It was recently sold to the movies. In the pre- 
ceding issue of THE WRITER Mr. Edmonds 
told how he wrote it. 

New Post Editor 


The New Year marks the end of George Horace 
Lorimer’s thirty-eight year editorship of “The 
Saturday Evening Post”. He is being succeeded 
by Wesley Winans Stout—for twelve years an 
associate editor. We wrote and asked Mr. Stout 
if there woud be any change in “The Post’s” edi- 
torial policies. He replied: 

“*The Post’ will be unchanged in fundamentals. 
It will continue to be the most hospitable market 
of all to new writers, always willing to read any 
manuscript and to say no or yes promptly. Given 
any talent, the opportunities for new writers are 
treble what they were twenty years ago. Markets 
have multiplied while the fund of writers has, if not 
decreased, remained stationary. ‘The Post’ still 
will expect first rate writing and living characters 
as well as plot in its fiction, but many can write, 
unfortunately, while few can invent. Our un- 
solicited manuscript never has been more imita- 
tive, devoid of invention than it has been lately. 

“Article ideas preferably should be queried. We 
can give a reasonable guess on an article outline, 
where we can tell nothing about fiction in outline.” 
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DUTCH UNCLE 

(Continued from Page 16) 
which in themselves demand attention and 
preparation that we begin to realize the im- 
portance of mastering the individual points 
which constitute the story as a whole. 

Writers are told time and time again that 
they impose upon themselves a task that is 
practically hopeless of achievement when they 
neglect the finer technicalities of short story 
construction, yet they go on indefinitely follow- 
ing the line of least resistance by writing in 
their own undeveloped way stories that ought 
to be developed through careful planning. 

If we find it impossible to master more than 
one technicality at a time, then let us master 
the one thoroughly. When we write our next 
story, let us be sure that our chief character 
is given important causes for struggle. 


* * * * 


GALLISHAW 
(Continued from Page 13) 

reader the existence of those conflicting urges. 
Equally the Body zone will either exhibit tests 
of strength between them, or report the out- 
come of such tests. Defeatist urges are often 
personified by other actors. Opposing actors 
or defeatist forces often try unsuccessfully to 
set up defeatist urges. 

Plot classifications are really psychological 
classifications of the disturbance in the Begin- 
ning zone. Plot patterns are also psychologi- 
cal classifications of urges triumphant in the 
Ending zone: Decision patterns in which con- 
victon-of-rightness triumphs ; Decision patterns 
in which the compulsion to satisfy some appe- 
tite or desire triumphs; Purpose-achieved 
patterns in which the obsession to succeed finds 
a workable program; Purpose-abandoned pat- 
terns in which some sentiment, emotion, or con- 
viction changes the attitude of the actor toward 
the objective and dictates final voluntary 
abandonment behavior, or makes further pro- 
gram action conclusively impossible and brings 
about involuntary abandonment. 

But, in whichever plot classification or plot 
pattern a writer’s material is cast, one inescap- 
able and inexorable conclusion is apparent. The 
capacity of a writer is his or her ability to write 
effective presentation units. 





The 
Grammarian’s Corner 











THE GRAMMARIAN’S CORNER 


There is a haunting fear always with some 
writers that certain expressions are “wrong.” A 
little courage for the new year is what we should 
like to urge, together with realization that a dic- 
tionary gives you the meaning of a word and that 
if you mean what you say modern usage does not 
usually make you “wrong.” A realization of the 
meaning, rather than knowledge of the definition, 
is what you want; as in the following cases the 
dictionary definition must be digested. 

We offer here a little predigested material to 
show the thought-process which gets rid of most 
errors and should get rid of most of the fears which 
prevent perfectly good usage of these words. 

Alternative. The dictionary says this noun means 
“either one of a choice of two”; abbreviated, we 
might therefore consider it to mean “the other 
choice.” There is one choice, and the other, or 
“alternative”; or there is one choice and several 
others which one at a time might become alterna- 
tives. Therefore it is not wrong to speak of “two” 
or “three alternatives,” provided you mean “two 
or three other choices.” The common error is to 
say: “He had only three alternatives” meaning 
only three choices altogether. If the writer 
means he had only three alternatives, that is, means 
the man had three other choices only, besides some 
one which he has already mentioned, he is correct. 

The majority. This is defined as “the greater 
of two numbers regarded as parts of a whole,” and 
therefore some insist it must be singular. How- 
ever, when used with “of these people” or when 
persons are understood, it is correct to use a 
plural verb as you would with “a great number’— 
“the majority were on relief” is as correct as “the 
majority was on relief,” and better if the members 
of the group rather than the total, is in mind; on 
the other hand “the majority was 11,000” would 
be right. 

As in all other “nouns of multitude,” the mean- 
ing is here paramount as an issue. 

Question—Is it correct to say this: 

“More people will vote for him because they 
know him than for other reasons.” 

A friend says that “more people . . . than for 

. reasons” is nonsensical. Yet I see similar 
constructions all the time, and it sounds like Eng- 
lish.—E. J. JOHNSON 

Answer—The sentence is certainly awkward, 
but may be defended as elliptical. Tell your friend 
the construction understood is: 

“More people will... than (will) ...” 

or 

“(There will be) more people (who) will... 

than (There will be who will) for...” 
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Those ideas of yours for 





those 9 TORIES, that NOVEL, that PLA Y 


Are they still unmined gold? 


THEY ARE AS LONG AS THEY REMAIN 
UNPUBLISHED. 


You may recall the exact moment—months— 
even years—in the past, that some crisis, someone’s 
behavior, some revelation of character fired your 
imagination and produced an idea. Perhaps at the 
very same moment, another writer had a similar 
inspiration. It, too, was nebulous, unformed. 


Today, seeing that other writer’s story, novel, or 
play, it must occur to you that the idea behind it 
was no better—perhaps not nearly so entertaining, 
so convincing, so moving, so dramatic, or so sig- 
nificant as yours. 


Yet he transmuted his idea into gold, while yours 
remains unpublished, perhaps unwritten—unmined 
gold. 


If your idea was as good as or better than the idea 
in that published work, your aptitude was as great as 
or greater than his. But that other writer put it 
through. 


Yet, if you worked on yours, revised and revised, 
submitted it and had it rejected, and at last, re- 
luctantly, rebelliously, despairingly perhaps, gave 
up further efforts, what kept the other writer going? 


He kept up. He knew that he was progressing 
because he had a standard for testing his accomplish- 
ments; a measuring rod with which to examine 
every unit of his work; a professional’s knowledge 
of principles and devices. 


Basic aptitude must be supplemented by a tech- 
nician’s knowledge of principles and devices before 
you are justified in developing any idea—especially 
so when you begin to revise. 


Editors, publishers, and producers would like the 
manuscripts they receive to show 100% technical 
knowledge. They are enthusiastic when they find 
one that shows 75%. But even those show “blind 
spots” in regard to the other 25%. Your closeness 
to eventual recognition is measured by the number 
of your “blind spots.” 


One puzzled writer, now a well established 
novelist, knew that she had removed her basic blind 
spot when she said, “Most of my trouble disappeared 
when I read JOHN GALLISHAW’S discussion 
of ‘The Scene as the Unit.’ It opened my eyes to 
a professional principle.” 


For a second writer, professional vision came 
when he learned from reading JOHN GALLI- 
SHAW’S analysis of Sherwood Anderson’s /’m a 
Fool: “choosing one angle of narration rather than 
another is a problem in selecting devices.” 


A steadily increasing number of successful writers 
point, as the initial step in their success, to their 
first acquaintance with the illuminating 


CASE STUDIES IN FICTIONAL NARRATIVE 
BY JOHN GALLISHAW 


Today, in current issues of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier's, Red Book, Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, Delineator, Scribner’s, and in prac- 
tically every magazine on the stands, are developed 
ideas by writers who acknowledge, gratefully, that 
they were discouraged—to the point of quitting— 


before they found the key to the analysis of their 
“blind spots” in the GALLISHAW “Case Method.” 

Their stories, novels, plays, and movies are writ- 
ten and revised with these “Case Studies” and the 
companion “Problem Studies” as invaluable aids, 
constantly referred to. 


If you would like detailed information about the “Case Studies,” the “Problem Studies,” and the 
interesting series of assignments which JOHN GALLISHAW has organized as a Home Study Unit 
to help you develop your ability, we will send you a copy of Individual Development for You. 


THE RECORDER 


JOHN GALLISHAW’S OFFICE 
70 Park Avenue 


New York City 























What's Your Opinion 
of The Writer? 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


. . . “When aspiring writers ask me for 
advice I have but one answer—‘Subscribe 
to The Writer.’” 


Louis Paul 


. .. “Unquestionably the best of the writers’ 
magazines.” 


Mazo de la Roche 


... “Your magazine should be most helpful 
to the new writer.” 


* We value comments from our readers. 
Feel free to send us your suggestions for 
improving the magazine. 
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Boston 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a year’s 
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MARY ROBERTS RINEHART has written 
over fifty novels, plays, and books of travel. She 
has distinguished herself in all fields of prose 
writing but is, perhaps, best known as a writer 
of mystery stories and plays. Her latest novel, 
“The Doctor,” is now a best seller. She is a resi- 
dent of Washington, D. C., and spends her sum- 
mers on a beautiful estate at Bar Harbor, Maine. 
When we asked her to write an article on “Writing 
as a Career,” she replied that she had already writ- 
ten such an article and kindly gave us permission 
to reprint it from E. L. Bernays’ “Outline of 
Careers.’ MARGARET FLINT has just won 
the fourth $10,000 Dodd, Mead-Pictorial Review 
First Novel Prize Contest. In a prefatory note 
to “The Old Ashburn Place,” she explains: “While 
I have tried, in this book, to give an accurate por- 
trayal of the rural New England scene, I have 
not taken any characters, descriptions or incidents 
directly from anything in my own personal knowl- 
edge or experience. A few actual place-names 
have been used, to be sure, but the essential set- 
ting of the story is imaginary.” JOSEPH F. 
DINNEEN is a reporter on The Boston Globe, 
Before the publication of “Ward Eight” and “The 
Kingfish of Massachusetts,” he was best known 
for another Harper article, describing the no- 
torious Millen case. ALAN DEVOE is one of 
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